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FIRST MORNING CONCERT, SATURDAY NEXT. 
| Past BALLAD CONCERTS. 





\ ORNING BALLAD CONCERTS.—Mr Joun Boosey begs 

to announce that the FIRST of the Annual! Series of MORNING BALLAD 
CONCERTS will be given at St James’s HALL, on SATURDAY Morning next, April 
10, when the following Artists will appear: Miss Mary Davies, Miss Damian, 
and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Sims Reeves and Mr Elward Lieyd, Mr 
Santley, and Mr Maybrick. Pianoforte-Mdme Frickenhaus. The London 
Vocal Union, Conductors—Mr StpNey Naytor and Mr Frep. WALKER. 
Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Reserved Area, 5s. ; Tickets, 3s., 2s., and ls., of Austin, St, James’s 
Hall; and at Boosey & Co.'s, 295, Regent Street. 


QcHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jurrvus Beyepict. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScHuBERTH. Fourteenth Season, 1880. The 
Arrangements for April are as follows, viz.: Wednesday, April 7, Meeting for 
Vocal and Chamber Music Practice ; Thursday, April 15, Second Concert (Schu- 
mann’s i pa or pe forming first part of Programme); Wednesday, April 28, 
Meeting for Voeal and Chamber Music Practice, Ladies and gentlemen desirous 
of joining may do so at any time, and can have Prospectus and full particulars 


on application to 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 
244, Regent Street. W. eee aC 


] ARONESS VON DER TRENCK (née Scuvperts) has the 

honour to announce that she will arrtve in London early in May next. 
= — to be addressed care of Herr ScuuBERTH, 244, Regent 
treet, W. 


| OLBORN TOWN HALL, Gray’s Inn Road.—Inaugura- 

tion of the Organ built by Messrs Gray & Davison, RECITAL by Mr 
E. H. TURPIN. Vocalists—Miss Alice Fairman and Mr J. T. Hutchinson. 
Tats (SaturRDAY) Evening, April 3, at Eight o’c'ock, Tickets, Sixpence ; 
Reserved Seats, Is. and 2s., at the Town Hall; Mr Broome’s, 15, Holborn; Mr 
Marriott’s, 2983, High Holborn; and at 370, Euston Road. 


VRAULEIN KITTY BERGER (Professor of the Zither) 
begs to announce her FIRST MATINEE MUSICALE (assisted by eminent 
Artists), at Merzter & Co.’s Rooms, 37, Great Marlborough Street, W., on 
Monpay next, April 5, at Four o'clock. Tickets, 10s. 6d., at Chappell & Co.’s, 
bn New Bond Street; and at FravLErn BrrG@er’s, 5, North Terrace, Alexander 
juare, 8.W. 


Miss LILLIE ALBRECHT begs to announce that her 
if Annual GRAND MATINEE MUSICALE, under Distinguished Patronage, 
will take place Early in May. Full particulars will be duly announced,— 
33, Oakley Square, 


ONDON GONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 


Residental Branch, GRANVILLE PARK, BLACKHEATH, The fee of Fourteen 
Guineas includes tuition, board, and railway season ticket for twelve weeks from 
any date. Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Castali, Monari- 
Rocea; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, Amand 
Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F. Chatterton, 
T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, and T. Harper. Director—Mr Lansdowne 




















ST JAMES’S HALL. 


R ¥ 2 ‘U's: SN Se LEIGtH#£ 

Will give his Second CONCERT on Wepwespar, April 14, to commence 
bo — o'clock, The Programme will include Mdme Satxrox-DoLsr’s 

antata, 
“THE STORY OF THE FAITHFUL SOUL” 
(First Time of Performance) ; and a New Cantata (Seria Buffa) by Gzor@r Fox, 
“IMOGENE” 
(Also First Time of Performance), with Full Orchestra and Chorus. 


SECOND SUITE FOR ORCHESTRA, “L’ ” by BIZET 
(First Time of Performance in Eng'and). 





Mr Weist HILi’s OrcueEsra is engaged for this occasion. Conductors—S8ir 
Jutius Benrpict, Mr Stpxey Naylor, and M. Satnrox. Artists—Miss José 
Sherrington and Mdlle Bauermeister (of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
= kind permission of Ernest Gye, Esq.), Mdme Antoinette Sterling and Miss 
Lioyd; Mr Faulkner Leigh, Signor Fo.i, and Mr George Fox. Grand Organ— 
Mr James M. Coward, Stalls, 7s.; Reserved Seats. fs.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s, ; 
Admission Is, Tickets to be obtained at Austin’s Office, 8t James’s Hall, 
Piccadilly ; Chappell's, 50, New Bond Street; and of Mr Lxieu, 6, Montagu 
Place, Montagu Square, W. 


THE IMPORTANT STOCK OF MUSIC PLATES AND COPYRIGHTS OF 
MESSRS METZLER & CO. 

ESSRS PUTTICK & SIMPSON will Sell by AUCTION 

at their House, 47, LeErcestTER SQuaRE, W.C., in May, the very extensive 

and highly important STOCK of ENGRAVED and STEREOTYPED MUSIC 

PLATES, together with the very valuable COPYRIGHTS belonging thereto, 

of Messrs MreTzLER & Co., the well-known Publishers, of Great Marlborough 

Street, in consequence of the recent decease of Mr Metzler, Catalogues will 
shortly be ready, and will be supplied to the Trude free on application. 


N ISS GEORGINA BURNS (Carl Rosa Opera Company) 

will be at liberty to accept Oratorio and Concert ENGAGEMENTS during 
the months of May, June, and July. All applications to be addressed to Mr 
J. D. McLaren, 106, 8t Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 


NOTICE. 


Me OSGOOD, having made arrangements to reside 

permanently in London, can now accept ENGAGEMENTS, in Town and 
Country, for Oratorios, Conc ‘rts, Soirées, &c. Address—20, LowER SkyMouR 
8rREET, Portman Square ; or N. Vert, Esq., 52, New Bend Street. 


R VERNON RIGBY requests that all Communications 
| oe ENGAGEMENTS be in future addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, 
Regent Street, W. 
R BARTON McGUCKIN requests that all Communica- 
tions respecting ENGAGEMENTS be in future addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 
221, Regent Street, W. 
ADAse ENRIQUEZ requests that all Communications 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS be in future addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, 
Regent Street, W. 























Cottell. Upwards of 200 Students are attending the various classes. Prospect 
—O. Ray, See., 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


\ DME ARABELLA GODDARD’S ACADEMY for LADY 


STUDENTS in PIANOFORTE MUSIO. For prospectuses, apply to the 
prog cee’ Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W.; or to Mdme GopparD, 
49, Finchley Road, N.W., on Mondays, between two and five p.m. 


TO CONCERT-GIVERS, &c. 


EUMEYER HALL, Bloomsbury Mansion, Hart Street, 
New Oxford Street, London, W.C.—This splendid and most_centrally- 
situate new Hall (fitted with an excellent Neumeyer grand horizoutal Pianoforte) 
is highly recommended for first-class Entertainments, Concerts, Recitals, 
Lectures, &c. Over 300 comfortable Seats provided. Terms on application. 


ANTED a Situation as ASSISTANT in a Music Ware- 
house, Good Bookkeeper. Age Twenty-nine. Sixteen years in Music 
Trade. Good:references, Address, af P. 8.,”" 22, Temp’e Street. 8.E. 
IANOFORTE TUNER, Toner, Regulator and Repairer 
ht Years with Couttarp & CoLLARD), desires SITUATION in Country. 
iss CoGHLAN'’s Liprary, Mornington Crescent, London, 
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OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY—221, REGENT STREET, Ww. 
R KEPPEL begs to announce to the MUSICAL PRO- 
FESSION, ENTREPRENEURS, and CONCERT-GIVERS, that, to meet 
the requi ts of i d business, he has opened an Office at the above 
address, to which all Communications should be forwarded. Office hours—11 to 
4 o'clock. 








REMOVAL. 
R GERARD COVENTRY begs to announce his removal 


from New Cavendish Street to 12, BERNERS STREET, Oxford Street, W. 


ORTABLE METRONOMES, for the Pocket, Watch-chain, 


or Chatelaine. Warranted Correct. In silver-plated Case, with Chain and 
Ring. Price 2s.—LaMBORN Cock, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 











TO LONDON MUSICSELLERS. ~ 


A COLLECTOR, who has been in the Trade several years, 
wat character, wants EMPLOYMENT, Address—“ W, W.,” 13, Gilbert 
Street, W. 
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“THE LADY OF THE LEA.” 
DME FRANCES BROOKE will sing Henry Smarz’s 
“LADY OF THE LEA,” during the month at Shrew sbury, Newcastle, &c. ; 
and, on May 1, at Miss Lillie ‘Albrecht's Concert, Lowndes Square, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
i R JOHN CROSS will sing AscnEr’s popular Romance, 
“ ALIOE, WHERE ART THOU?” (by desire), April 7th, at Harlingham. 
“THE YAOHTMAN’S SONG.” 


V R D. F. HORNER (pupil of Mr John Cross) will sing 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’s new “ YACHTMAN’S SONG,” on April 2lst, 
at the Cavendish Rooms. 











“T NAVIGANTL.” 
i SS KATE THOMAS, Mr EDWARD LARRETT, and 
Mr ARTHUR GRAHAME (pupils of Mr John Cross) will sing Ran- 
DEGGER’s popular Trio, “‘I NAVIGANTI” (‘“‘THE MARINERS ”), at Cavendish 
Rooms, April 21. 





“T NAVIGANTI.” 
i) ISS MARION BERRINGTON, Mr JOHN CROSS, and 
Mr FRANK WARD will si ng RANDEGGER's popular Trio, ““I NAVI- 
GANTI” (‘THE MARINERS”), at Myddelton Hall, April 14, 
“TM AN ALSATIAN.” 
i} ISS MARION BERRINGTON and Mr JOHN CROSS will 
sing OFFENBACH’s popular Duet (from his operetta, Lischen and Fritzchen), 
“I'M AN ALSATIAN,” at Myddelton Hall, April 14. 
“THE WANDERER” (by Edward Oxenford, Esq.). 
y=. LOUISA BALL will recite this beautiful poem (by 


desire) at the Shaftesbury Literary Institute, on Saturday Evening next, 
GRAVE,” by EpwLy 








April 10. The clever little lady will also give “ WILLY’S 





Waueu. 
\ ITHIN A MILE OF EDINBRO’ TOWN. Scottish 
Melody for the Pianoforte. By JuLEs Brissac. Price 3s, London: 


C, JEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“THE YOUNG MAY MOON.” 


IrtsH MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


y 
JULES BRISSAC. 
Price 3s. 

«The Young May Moon’ is one of those Irish melodies indissolubly iated 
with the verse of Tom Moore, and perhaps one of the most fascinating of its 
sisterhood. M. Jules Brissac’s phantasy is conceived in good taste, and felici- 
tously handled. Opening with a brilliant prelude, the melody is neatly arranged, 
and varied in the key of B flat, the piece culminating in a highly: -effective coda.” 

—* The Queen,” March 6, 1880. 


London: C. JEFFERY 8, 67, Berners Street, W. 


Published This Day. 
NEW SACRED SONG. 
T IS THY HAND, MY GOD. Poetry from the 39th 


Psalm. Music by Lovisa SHARPE, Price 4s, London: Duncan DAVISON 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Published This Day. 
NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
LICE, WHERE ART THOU? Arranged for Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN, Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 


J Words by Mary Mark Lemon, Music by Istpore pE Lara. Price 4s, 





“On the golden sands, on the golden sands, 
hen the sun set over the sea, 
And revealed the shore of the far off lands, 
I wandered there with thee. 
We heard the flow of the ceaseless waves, 
And watched their foam-touched crest, 
And our hearts were full of mystery, 
And sweet, unfathomed rest,” 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day, 





“PERCHE,’’ 
ROMANZA, 
Parole di CARLO SCOTTI, 
Musica di 
G. DPHAVET ZUCCARDI. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Published by RICORDI, No. 265, Regent Street, London, W. 


F. CHOPIN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
COMPLETE IN SIXTEEN ELEGANT VOLUMES, 
For 16s, Post FREE, BY SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Vol. 1 containing 18 Nocturnes. Vol, 4, containing from No. 26 to 42, 
8 Valses. 





” azurkas, 
os : containing from No. 1 to 25, », 5, Primo Concerto, 
Mazurkas, , Secondo ,, 


Separate Vols. 1s, 6d. each, post free, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


VAGHE ILLUSIONI. Romanza by G. ZuccaRDr ... 3s. 6d. 
DALLO PROFONDO DEL DANTE. By F. HULLER ‘ip se» =38. Od. 
CRY OF LOVE. Song by A. Rorour ... - ens 3 ve 48, Od. 
LA GONDOLA NERA, New Ballata by A. Rorour ove eee -. fs, Od. 
PESCATORE DI CORALLI. Romanza by F. P.Tost1_... sate 58, Od. 
VOUS ET MOI. Mélodie by F. P. Tost1 a ass S «. 48. 0d, 
LES PAPILLONS. Mélodie by F. P. Tostr ... say te «» ©48, Od, 
VIEILLE CHANSON. “es di Valzer by F. P. Tostt ... vee One 
GIULIA! Melodia by L. DEN: as ea ... 88. 0d, 
RICORDO DI QUISISANA. "Torenate by L. DenzA eves 48, 00. 
FESTA AL VILLAGGIO. 8Stornello by L, DENzA ... 4s. Od. 
STARS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT! By L, Caracc 101.0. Engl ish and 
Italian Words _... 3 4s. 6d. 
Alli in Three Keys. 
GIOCONDA-GALOP, for Pianoforte. By A, PONCHIELLI .. .. 38 6d, 
Performed with great success at tlie Crystal Palace and at tie 
Trocadéro in Paris, 
TRAMWAY-GALOP, for Pianoforte. By J. Bu RGMEIN ii ose ae FF 
Bells for Ditto ... is. Od, 
SLEEP, Melody for Pianoforte by Sir 8 8. W, Brapy, art, coe 28. Od, 


Tost1’s VIEILLE CHANSON WALTZ, Arranged by J. Bura@Metn ... 38. 6d. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFint's (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
—. manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
1) aris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 








The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY aa MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Co.), 
Established 1830, 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to’ Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Oonservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &e. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, 


Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET, 


Price Lists sent free on application. 
Just Published. 


‘PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR.” 


Sone. 
Words by Mrs. EDWARD GOODLAKE. 


Music by 
EVELYN WODEHOUSE. 


Price 4s, 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 


Just Published. 


“CYPRUS POLKA” and “CYPRUS WALTZ.” 
For THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by RICHARD HARVEY. 
Price 3s. each. 
Loadon: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Paris: Passage du Grand 





London : 
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THE IMPERIAL OPERAHOUSE, VIENNA. 
By Epvarp Hans ick. 


It is with a sort of embarrassment that we to-day set about 
giving an account of the latest doings at the Imperial Operahouse, 
A plentiful supply of subjects appears to be spread out temptingly 
before us, but, like the treasure in the story, on our eagerly 
stretching out our hands to grasp them, they crumble away to 
dust. We—that is to say, the much-to-be-pitied critics, the dele- 
gated ears of the public—have now to hear more operas in a week 
than formerly in a month: seven, on an average. Every evening 
brings with it a fresh star ; every day do we have new people in 
old operas. First comes Herr Nachbaur of Munich, the tenor with 
the silver armour. We cannot very well perceive the object of his 
engagement. As our own three tenors, or even two, suffice for the 
present repertory, it is only some unusual artistic individuality, 
such as Niemann’s, which could justify the management's inviting 
a strange tenor to visit us. Herr Nachbaur never commanded the 
sympathy of our public; on the contrary, with every fresh en- 
gagement here his attraction so continually decreased that it ended 
at the Komische Oper by—closely resembling its opposite. His 
organ, to which we cannot deny the possession of power and a 
genuine tenor character, was always in our opinion deficient in 
dignity and marked by a jarring boastfulness. ‘Time has now not 
merely deprived it of its youthful freshness, but likewise of per- 
fect steadiness of intonation in sustained high passages. For parts 
like George Brown and Duke Richard (in J7 Ballo in Maschera) 
Herr Nachbaur is moreover deficient in graceand apleasing manner ; 
in both characters Herr Walter and Herr Miiller are superior to 
him. Comparatively speaking, he is seen to the best advantage as 
Lohengrin ; the popularity of the opera seemed to work in his 
favour, and there was no want of well-declaimed passages and 
touches of warm feeling. Of middling stature only, he looked well 
in the celebrated silver armour ; though, it is true, we should have 
preferred silver in his throat and tin round his body. It is very 
possible that we judge him too severely, but even a critic, when 
too hard worked, may sing false. We know and respect the popu- 
larity enjoyed for many years by Herr Nachbaur in Munich. 
Every public grows accustomed, by continuous and protracted in- 
timacy, to the peculiarities and defects of a singer confided, as it 
were, to them; they took a liking to him in the best days of his 
youthful powers, and do not observe, as quickly as others at a 
distance do, the gradual decay of those powers and their increasing 
caprices. Herr Nachbaur still possesses sufficient valuable quali- 
ties to fascinate for a long time to come his public at home—but 
fresh conquests, at least in Vienna, are scarcely in store for him. 

As the second “ guest ”* at our grand operatic table-d'héte, we 
beg to introduce to the reader Mdlle Anna Riegl, also of the 
Theatre Royal, Munich. She is known to the Vienna public as a 
singer with a good solid training and considerable vocal flexibility. 
A few years ago, her voice, like her personal appearance, struck 
us as ailing and sickly. Her form has since expanded into the 
most vigorous fulness—but her voice is still thin, and, as the puny 

occupant of such stately quarters, produces a more helpless im- 
pression than ever. In the first and second finale of Verdi's Ballo 
in Maschera, where the Page, as the only female voice, has to give 
the melody broadly and vigorously, Mdlle Riegl’s organ was alto- 
gether insufficient. She was wanting, too, in the natural flow of 
high spirits and roguish grace requisite for such a part. She sang 
likewise the Queen in Les Huguenots, with respectable, though not 
brilliant, success, ‘That is not sufficient to satisfy our expectations 
or those of the young lady herself. Whom then will her engage- 
ment benefit? It is one of the many measures adopted out of 
sheer embarrassment and still avenging the precipitate engage- 
ment of Mdlle Grossi, the fair bravura singer. To secure Mdlle 
Grossi, the manager, Herr Jauner, could not get rid soon enough 
of the charming Mdlle Tagliana, whose loss is now so painfully 
felt; Mdlle Grossi was engaged forthwith for three years for a 
very heavy sum, and, on the expiration of three months, received 
another heavy sum to refrain from singing any more. 

_ But, if Mdlle Grossi’s engagement was a mistake, her overhasty 
dismissal is no less a one. In no well-ordained organism is an 
indispensable factor sacrificed before another is discovered to 





* The German word Gast, in theatrical language, is not simply the equiva- 
lent of our “star,” but is applied, also, to artists, not regular members of 
the company, but fulfilling only short engagements at any theatre,—J, V. B, 


supply its place. Mdlle Grossi, who, no one will deny, possesses 
considerable proficiency of florid execution and a fine stage 
presence, was, as we know, treated very unpleasantly by the public 
when she sustained the part of Dona Elvira in Don Juan —that 
is: @ part not at all in her line of business. Since that moment, 
she has not been allowed to appear any more. By acting thus, 
the manager, in our opinion, committed a double wrong: in the 
first place towards the lady, who had been so sorely humiliated— 
though she was weak, she was not a criminal — and secondly 
against his own authority, against himself, who had engaged her 
for three years. That she sang without spirit and not always 
quite in tune—good Heavens, if that were to cost every fair 
vocalist her head we had rather not finish the sentence. 
The management did not wait for the arrival of Mdlle Bianchi 
before dispensing with Mdlle Grossi, the consequence being that 
many operas we can ill spare could not for a time be given at all, 
and even now can be performed only by a wild succession of stars. 
From time to time, Mad. Schuch-Proska was summoned by tele- 
graph from Dresden ; now it is Mdlle Rieg] from Munich ; after 
her it will be Mad. Koch from Hanover, and—so on. 

High above the level of the “guests” now becoming our daily 
visitors, rises the form of Mad. Lucca, whose rescuing hand has 
already often floated the ship of our Imperial Operahouse, when 
it had run fast aground. But how little have people understood 
the art of turning to account the genial artist’s presence and 
willingness to assist! Not a single new opera has been got up 
with and for her, and of old works, only Mozart's Cosi fan Tutte, 
worn out before its time by too numerous repetitions, given for 
the sake of the delicious Despina. Add to this, now and then, 
Carmen or Die lustigen Weiber, and that was all. At present, 
just previous to her departure, she has, at any rate, given us 
Aida, which she sang four years ago in Italian ; she was then far 
from being in such good voice as.at present, when she sings the 
part in its entirety without the numerous early cuts and altera- 
tions. The part is one which is eminently lyrical, passive, and 
written especially with reference to sensual beauty of tone; it 
does not, therefore, come within that narrower dramatic circle in 
which Mad. Lucca creates and reigns by means of her most 
characteristic gifts. Nevertheless, she succeeds in investing even 








this part with beauty and importance. Her very first entrance 
might be profitably studied by young dramatic singers, who 
seldom know any medium between staring indifferently before 
them and indulging in violent action. In conformity with the 
position in which Aida is placed, Mad. Lucca remains almost 
motionless during the first act, but her eye speaks eloquently, and 
we cannot at any moment surprise her as indifferent to what is 
going forward. The duet with Amonasro in the third and the 
final duet in the fourth act are played and sung by her in an 
especially expressive manner. In the G flat major part of the 
latter number: “ Leb’ wohl, o Erde!” we should like to see the 
capricious prolongation of the second note (I). considerably 
shortened ; there must be a limit to these peculiarities, which are 
unfortunately very popular. Were such an authority as Mad. 
Pauline Lucca to respect the limit, she would be setting a good 
and beneficial example. As it is, by despising the time, she sets 
abadone. She isan admirable Aida, but she would make, we 
believe, an even better Amneris. Of these two women, Amneris 
is the more sharply marked and, psychologically, more interesting 
and grateful. Her great scene in the fourth act (the duet with 
Radames and the following monologue) is perhaps the best thing 
in the opera; given by Mad. Lucca it could not help being the 
culminating point of the whole work. When we think of that 
duplex bit of tremulous wearisomeness, the usual Aida and 
Amneris at the Imperial Operahouse, we certainly feel inclined to 
wish that Mad. Lucca could sing both parts simultaneously. 
During the whole of the winter, “guests ” were a permanent 
institution; we had Lucca, Schuch, and Bianchi—a trinity with 
which we may be very well satisfied. But not even that can 
shake our conviction of the mischievous effects attending frequent 
engagements of this kind. In saying this, we are not saying any- 
thing new. Continual engagements of non-local artists undermine 
the harmonious aggregate working of the theatre, blunt the taste 
of the public, and disgust our home singers, who at length come 
to consider themselves visitors in their own house, and are ready 
at any moment to make room for new comers. This operatic 
hotel system discourages not only our singers but the members of 
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the orchestra as well, Every part played by a fresh visitor 
necessitates an orchestral rehearsal; the musicians, most of whom 
are obliged to supplement their income by giving lessons, must 
devote their mornings also to their official duties, and, as we can 
easily understand, are tired and out of humour. It cannot have 
escaped the notice of anyone who has paid attention to the subject 
that our celebrated orchestra has accompanied occasionally of late 
in a style anything but celebrated. Who, however, under the 
circumstances, can take it amiss if the worthy musicians do exhibit 
a certain absence of mind and seem fatigued? The notion that 
they may shortly be called on to play at afternoon performances 
thoroughly exasperates them. We feel perfectly convinced that 
the performance fixed for Sunday afternoon at the Operahouse can 
be merely an utterly exceptional financial measure for the insatiable 
Pension Fund, and must be the only one. It cannot become a 
usual thing without seriously endangering the nimbus of the 
Imperial Operahouse, a nimbus already somewhat impaired by such 
exotics as Kurmarker und Picarde, Aus der Heimat, Sc. 

The most brilliant feature of the entire season was undeniably 
the week of the Mozart Festival. While greeting it with due 
praise, we kept back the unspoken regret that our richly endowed 
Imperial Operahouse was not able to do what had been done by 
simple Town-Theatres, such as those at Leipsic, Hamburgh, and 
elsewhere, namely: to have none but its own artists in the cast 
of Mozart's operas. We willingly put this regret in another form, 
and remarked that the manager was evidently resolved that the 
performances should be exceptionally brilliant, and that, therefore, 
it was inevitably necessary to send for three non-local prima- 
donnas (Mesdmes Lucca, Schuch, and Mdlle Bianchi). But two 
months have now elapsed since the Mozart Festival, and, with the 
exception of Titus, which, by the way, has been put on one side, 
and of Idomeneo, still not a single work of Mozart's can be cast at 
the Imperial Operahouse without the aid of non-local artists! 
We have no Constanze and no Blondchen, no Queen of Night and 
no Zerline, no Susanna and no Despina—nay, even Sarastro and 
Leporello must at present be confided to a non-local artist (Herr 
Siehr), In consequence, moreover, of leaves of absence stipulated 
for in engagements, or granted on demand, the company is always 
incomplete. To these serious evils affecting art which alone 
trouble us here, must naturally be added the heavy financial burden, 
entailed on the management by constantly sending for extraneous 
and mostly expensive professionals. 

It is now high time, too, that a new opera should be given with 
our own artists. ‘The only really new acquaintance for which we 
have to thank the Imperial Operahouse this season is (or rather 
was) Masset’s Paul et Virginie, an indescribably weak work, 
which did not repay the trouble of getting it up. True, there is 
no scarcity of promises and communications about all sorts of 
novelties “at present in preparation.” How often have we not 
read in the course of the winter: They are actively rehearsing 
at the Imperial Operahouse “ Auber’s Fils Prodigue,” “ Hofmann’s 
Aennchen von Tharau,” “ Donizetti's Maria di Rohan,” “ Riedel’s 
Ritterschlag,” “ Cherubini’s Medea,” &c., &c. It is remarkable, 
however, that, after a certain period, there regularly follows the 
disquieting intelligence that the rehearsals “ of Le Fils Prodigue,” 
“of Maria di Rohan,” “of Aennchen von Tharau,” “of Der Rit- 
terschlag,” “of Medea,” &c., &c., have been stopped. Granted 
that cases of indisposition and other accidents may temporarily 
disturb the best arranged plan, there ought at any ratetobeadefinite 
plan. The Burgtheater enjoys no guarantee against its actors 
falling ill, and yet—with what long foresight are novelties got up, 
and with what punctuality are they produced there at the 
appointed time! There is really no lack of earnest and often 
feverish activity at the Imperial Operahouse, and the most indus- 
trious person there is unquestionably the manager, Herr Jauner, 
himself. He is indefatigable in attending both to the stage and 
to the office business. He never shirks the hardships of travelling, 
even when fully entitled to avoid them. He went to Hamburgh 
to hear Rubinstein’s very important work, Nero, and even (as we 
read in the paper) started off to Italy for the purpose of attend- 
ing a performance of Boito’s Mefistofele, a work which is not at 
all important, but simply ridiculous. We should feel much better 
pleased were we informed Herr Jauner was travelling in quest of 
some first-rate lady vocalists for his theatre. We should be only 
too glad to hear once more an excellent Euryanthe, Rezia, Elsa, 
an Aida, or a Fides, who would remind us of the bright days, 








now past, at the Imperial Operahouse. If it is true that the 
management contemplates making new engagements for five years 
with the actual representatives of the above characters, it may 
reckon with tolerable certainty on another five years of indiffer- 
ence on the part of the public, especially if it also confides to fair 
novices characters to which they are in no way equal. We note 
down, without misgiving, these remarks, which may not be every- 
where welcome. Our readers know that we do not belong to the 
opponents of the management, and generally not to those who 
indulge in passionate censure and ill-humour. Long and often 
have we listened to the invariably pleasant clacking of the Imperial 
Operatic mill ; our modest wish amounts only to this: we should 
like for once to see the flour.— Neue Freie Presse. 








A Scenz aT THE Royat Aquarium.—-M. Riviére, the popular 
conductor, was greeted with enthusiastic cheering on the opening 
night, and a similar reception awaited him on Saturday last, when 
the extent of his popularity was tested by the pane given to 
two persons who made themselves conspicuous by hissing him before 
the first note of the music was sounded. This manifestation of 
personal spite was drowned in shouts of applause, and the concert 

roceeded, only to be interrupted at the conclusion of every piece 
y hisses from the individuals in be ere The audience at last 
lost patience, and the right of several thousand — to protect 
themselves against a minority of two was speedily decided by the 
removal of the couple of hissers, after which event all went well. 
Hissing is a legitimate expression of dissatisfaction with any 
performance, but when obviously originating in personal spite it is 
odious, and generally recoils on the aggressor. M. Riviére has 
seldom received om hearty cheers as those bestowed upon him 
after the expulsion of his two assailants. The concerts will be given 
every evening until further notice.—Globe. 


Verpi's Aida 1n Paris,—According to various authentic accounts 
it does not appear that Aida, in a French dress, at the Grand Opéra, 
is all that was anticipated, or that the enormous outlay entailed 
upon M. Vaucorbeil is sure of realising the anticipated profit to his 
treasury. The performance has, in some quarters, been more or less 
querulously commented upon. Comparisons have been instituted 
between the late Théatre Ventadour, where, under the direction of 
M. Léon Escudier, the leading parts were confided to Mesdmes 
Stoltz and Waldemann, MM. Masini and Pondolfini, and the Grand 
Opéra, where they are sustained by Mesdmes Krauss and Rosine 
Bloch, MM. Sellier and Maurel—comparisons by no means to the 
advantage of the national lyric establishment. It is found, more- 
over, that the substitution of the French language for the Italian is 
a serious detriment to the general effect, both in a vocal and 
dramatic sense—a fact which it required no Solomon to discover. 
Any amateur acquainted with the “personel” of the Opéra, as it 
now exists, can picture to himself what an unideal Aida the robust 
and comely Mdme Krauss presents, and what a vigorous Amneris 
might be looked for in Mdlle Bloch. With respect to physique, 
the Egyptian and Ethiopian Princesses are well matched, with an 
excess, however, on the side of the Ethiopian, going far to weaken 
our belief in the preference exhibited by the valiant Egyptian 
captain, Radames—of whom, by the way, M. Sellier, a weak tenor, 
can at the most be an insufficient representative. M. Maurel has 
already played Amonasro elsewhere, and he appears to be one of 
the mainstays of the performance. Orchestra, chorus, and mise-en- 
scéne meet with one chorus of adulation. Some dissatisfaction 
would seem to have been caused by the fact of Verdi himself 
conducting in the orchestra, a proceeding which runs counter to all 
Parisian tradition ; and again on account of his appearance on the 
stage, in company with his chief interpreters, at the end of the 

rformance-—again ignoring tradition. But the vast audience would 

ave it thus; and the composer of so many operas that have won 
the ear of musical Europe was literally compelled to submit. (See 
another page. ) 


BrussE.s.—Der Freischiitz has been reproduced as a grand opera 
at the Thédtre de la Monnaie, where it was first performed, with 
the recitatives of Berlioz, on the 20th April, 1863.—The programme 
of the eleventh and last Conservatory Concert contained only Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in C minor and fragments from Gluck's Armide. 
In Gluck’s opera Mdlles Marie Battu and Caroline Brun were much 
applauded.—A comic opera, La Nuit de Saint-Germain, music by M. 
G. Serpette, words by MM. G. Hirsch and Saint-Arromand, has 
been produced at the Fantaisies Parisiennes.—The Vienna Men’s 
Vocal Association will visit this capital to serenade, with German 
and Austrian songs, the Princess Stéphanie, affianced bride of the 
Crown-Prince Rudolph, on her birthday, the 24th of May. 
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THE NAVAL CADETS, 


An English adaptation of the much-talked of Cadet de Marine, 
produced with suc sorte in January last at the Brussels Fan- 
taisies-Parisiennes, is the Easter novelty offered by Mr A. Henderson 
at the Globe Theatre to the patrons of his well-conducted house. 
Le Cadet de Marine is not a French opera, although the main idea 
proceeds from Le Capitaine Charlotte, a vaudeville by Bayard and 
Jumanoir, at one time enjoying considerable vogue. It is, in fact, 
German, the joint authors being Herr Zell, a writer of some notoriety 
in his special sphere, and Herr Richard Genée, for a long time 
esteemed in his own country as an operatic conductor, theatrical 
composer, and generally practised musician. Der Seecadett—such is 
the original title—was produced with unequivocal success at the 
theatre An der Wien in 1876, since when it become popular in 
many other towns of Austro-Hungary and Germany proper—to say 
nothing of the omnivorous United States. The French version pre- 
pared for the Brussels ‘‘ Alcazar” is due to the facile pen of M. 
Gustave Lagye, well known for his experience in such matters ; and 
upon this, we believe, the spirited adaptation which so much amused 
the audience at the Globe Theatre on Saturday night is founded. 
A detailed narration of the somewhat involved though rarely un- 
diverting plot of the Naval Cadets would occupy more space than 
we have at command, besides answering little or no pu . The 
leading characters are Inez, Queen of Portugal (Miss Violet 
Cameron); Dolores, her chief maid of honour (Miss St Quinten) ; 
Cerisette, a singing actress from Paris (Mdme Selina Dolaro) ; Don 
Florio, Captain General of the Fleet, secretly beloved by the Queen 
(M. Loredan); Don Januario, a Peruvian dandy (Mr W. M. Gregory); 
Don Mauritio, a Brazilian (Mr Denbigh Newson) ; and Don Prolixio, 
‘‘Court Remembrancer” (Mr H. Paulton). The rest are subordi- 
nate. The Queen—who, like other Queens of Portugal used for 
operatic purposes, is young and ‘‘impulsive”—has raised Don Florio 
to such honour that he is not only Governor of her Naval Academy, 
but virtually her Prime Minister: and this especially excites the 
envy of Don Prolixio, the nervously jealous husband of Dolores, who 
watches over the secret interviews between Her Majesty and Don 
Florio. Just, however, as the Royal favourite is at the height of 
his prosperity, an unexpected apparition turns up, in the person of 
Cerisette (the Fanchette of the original), a young actress, to whom 
during a holiday trip to Paris Florio has paid court, and who now 
follows him to Lisbon with the object of testing the sincerity of his 
professions. Upon the jealousy of Don Prolixio, and the universal 
confusion created, voluntarily or involuntarily, by this new Dea ex 
machina (the heroine of the play and absolute controller of events), 
hang all the complexities and perplexities, the successive clearings % 4 
of which bring about a climax with which none can feel dissatisfied. 
How the jealousy of the Queen is kindled by the various ladies in masks 
who visit Don Florio in his apartments ; how her jealousy is fanned 
into flame by the mischievous insinuations of Don Prolixio; how Don 
Prolixio takes one mask after another (the Queen herself included) 
forhisown wife ; how Cerisette, to avoid the anger of so powerfularival, 
dons the costume of a marine cadet and is taken into favour by the 
Queen, who pettishly flouts Don Florio ; what, in fine, Don Januario, 
the Peruvian, who falls in love with Cerisette, and Don Mauritio, 
the Brazilian, whose name and costume Cerisette appropriates 
(passing over minor details), have to do with the unravelling of the 
intrigue, must be left to the imagination of the reader, and will be 
far more entertaining to future spectators if they are allowed to 
discover incident after incident for themselves. 

Richard Genée, was born at Dantzic in 1824, and is therefore no 
tyro. He has not only been orchestral director at the theatres of 
Mayence, Prague, and Vienna (the An der Wien), but has supplied 
works for each of those cities, in one of which (Am Runenstein) he 
was associated with Flotow. His last Viennese opera, Nanon, was 
brought out a year later than the Seecadett. We do not feel 
warranted by the very unequal performance of Saturday in pro- 
nouncing a definite judgment upon the musical claims of the 
Seecadett in its English edapletion as the Naval Cadets, It clearly 
belongs to the genre recognised as the genre Lecocq—now rising 
above the level of Offenbach, but seldom passing that of Adolphe 
Adam, not to s for an instant of Auber. Though coming from 
a German, it is unmistakably French, both in style and facture. 
As, moreover, we are told in the bills that the music is “ specially 
arranged for this representation,” and, further, that ‘‘new music” 
has been added “‘ from the same composer,” it is impossible to say how 
far we have been listening tothe genuine version, and only an examina- 

tion of the published score could lead to a fair + pee So far as 
we were able to judge, the first act is decidedly the best, the third next 
in merit, the second the weakest. There is a good deal of character 
in the bolero, ‘‘I am Don Januario,”’ and still more in the ‘‘ Indian 
hammock song,” which forms the wordless climax to an extremely 
pretty duet ‘whee the Peruvian declares his love to the as yet 





unmetamorphosed Cerisette. A quartet for Cerisette, Dolores, 
Florio, and Januario is also worthy notice apart, as melodious, well 
written, and, viewed as a whole, hardly unworthy of Auber. The finale 
too, in which as ‘‘/eit-motives,” the bolero and the ‘hammock 
song” are heard again, is gay and spirited throughout All these 
occur in ActI. Act II. contains also good points; but here the 
action is somewhat needlessly protracted by solos about the precise 
origin of which knowing nothing we can say nothing; and 
this was by no means atoned for by certain “encores,” upon which 
an exacting audience insisted. The best of the solos by a good deal 
is a romance allotted to the Queen—‘‘ For ever and ever ”—charm- 
ingly sung by Miss Violet Cameron. Act III., in which everything 
is explained, has some very sprightly music—among other things, 
an effective chorus with dance, a pretty duettino between the Queen 
and Dolores, &c. The second and third acts, it is said—but we are 
unable to vouch for the truth of the report—have been “enriched ” 
by orchestral additions due to the able conductor, Mr Solomon, and 
another professor. Nevertheless, if such be really the case, it 
would, we think, have been more advisable to allow the bond-fide 
composer to speak for himself. 

The performance, while, as suggested, unequal, offered much to 
commend, and a few representations will doubtless bring it nearer the 
mark. Mdme Dolaro, as may easily be understood, is well fitted in the 
character of the heroine, whether as Cerisette, or as the fictitious 
Don Mauritio; Miss Cameron is all that could be wished as the 
Queen ; and, not to go further into particulars, Mr Paulton, as Don 
Prolixio (well named, considering his preposterous discourse on 
navigation) kept the audience in continual Laecity by odd sayin 
oddly delivered. One word, however, is due to the quaintly 
humorous delineation by Mr Mitchell of the small part of Garlic 
(Don Florio’s servant). With regard to the mise-en-scéne there is 
little but praise to record. So characteristic is it and so liberally 
exhibited that we are at a loss to understand why the famous Game 
of Chess in which the figures on the squares were represented by 
men and women, as in the grand ballet scene of Halévy’s opera, La 
Magicienne (Académie Impériale de Musique, 1858), should have 
been omitted. Both at Vienna and at Brussels this was the ‘‘sensa- 
tion” of the opera. To conclude, when the performance of the 
Naval Cadets is brought closer together—in the last two acts more 
especially—and some of the performers are more letter-and-note- 
perfect in their parts, a genuine ‘‘run” may be expected.—Times. 








Sr PererspurcH.—Goldmark’s Kénigin von Saba was given by 
the Italian company shortly before the close of the season. Caroline 
Salla enraptured everybody as the Queen. Masini was Assad; M. 
Bouhy, Solomon. Goula conducted. 

Mpitie Van Zanpt.—Mdlle Marie Zandt, a young American 
actress well-known on the other side of the Channel (at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, &c.), has made her début with real success in 
the part of Mignon at the Opéra Comique. Her appearance had 
been looked forward to with great interest on account of the 
reputation she had acquired in the drawing-rooms before appear- 
ing on the stage. She has justified the favour with which she 
was received by her graceful acting, the accuracy of her singing, 
and the remarkable manner in which she is able to pass through 
the delicate transitions of the part. Some spectators were sur- 
prised at the strong American accent with which the young singer 
delivered the spoken words, but the majority simply thought it 
original, and an addition to the attractions of the débutante, who 
was very warmly applauded throughout.— Paris Correspondence of 
the “ Times,” March 23. 

Funerat oF Mr JosepH Rummet (From a Correspondent). 
—-The funeral of this estimable and valued professor took place at 
St Mary’s Cemetery, Kensal Green, on Monday, and was attended 
by a large circle of friends of the deceased. Early in life Joseph 
Shania Neteiiee attached to the Court of Nassau, as pianist to 
the Duke, with whom he remained until his removal to Paris, 
between which city and London he alternated until his death. His 
father, Court Kapelmeister to the Duke of Nassau, served under 
the first Napoleon, the Duke’s kingdom being within the Rhenish 
Bund, and with his regiment passed through the Peninsular cam- 

ign, at the end of which he espoused a Spanish beauty, who 
ed the mother of the subject of this notice. Among many 
assembled to offer a last tribute to his memory, and who assisted 
at his obsequies, we noticed Messrs August Rummel, J. B, Wolf, 
J. Pittman, J. Williams, Gates, Faber, Weathers, Gits, Jacoby, 
Bachur, Volkert, and W. Volkert.—J. P. 
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ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OF MUSICAL TASTE, 
Il. 


(To the Editor of the ** Musical World.” ) 


Sir,—Whether the English are, or are not, a musical nation it 
is hardly worth while at the present day attempting to discuss ; 
one thing, however, may uvhesitatingly be declared: no opportu- 
nity is lost by the candid dwellers in this country of telling them 
that they have but little harmony in their composition. I don’t 
think that they, as a body, care much about the accusation, but I 
should like, as an Englishman not scientifically connected with 
music—one who can only claim to be a unit in the large congre- 
gation of listeners—to attempt to give some reply to these oft 
repeated accusations. In order to bring the subject into some- 
thing like argumentative form, I will say afew words about: first, 
the music we are called upon to hear ; secondly, the place in which 
we hear it; and thirdly, the character of the audience who are 
assembled to listen. 

It must be allowed by everyone that to hear music to advantage 
—to hear it in a manner calculated to interest us and to lead us to 
appreciate its beauties—it should be heard in a suitable building 
with suitable surroundings. ILowever excellent the performance, 
however distinguished the artists, no good results can follow unless 
every encouragement is given to the listener. He should be able 
to hear well, to listen without anything to abstract his attention, 
and he should also be comfortably seated. No one can give an 
opinion upon musical works unless they are heard under these 
conditions. Managers of public entertainments, whether they be 
musical or theatrical, are becoming aware of this fact, and our 
accommodation is thus gradually being improved; note, for 
instance, our modern theatres. 

The place being all we can desire, the character of the music 
must next be considered, care being taken that an audience has 
given to them music suitable to their taste, or, to speak more 
correctly, an audience must be attracted to hear that form of music 
they can appreciate. A few examples will explain what I am 
trying to enforce. Ilaving obtained a hall of good acoustic 
qualities, agreeably warm and well lighted, it must not be for- 
gotten that an entertainment which will please one audience might 
be entirely thrown away upon another. They may be concerts, 
both of equal excellence, but reverse the audiences and failure 
must be the result. The Monday Popular Concerts are successful 
because the place in which they are given is fairly suitable for the 
purpose, the music—of its kind—perfection, the execution always 
excellent, and the audience able to appreciate its beauties. If we 
inquire whether these concerts were at first successful we learn 
that they were not, simply because an audience had to be found. 
Let us now, in the same place and with tle same audience, change 
the entertainment to something more of the character of a ballad 
concert, and, doubtless, failure would be the result, because an 
audience able to find a large amount of musical enjoyment in a 
quartet by Schumann, or a trio by Beethoven, would most likely 
be bored if called upon to listen to “ Good-bye, Sweetheart,” or 
“Come into the garden, Maud.” ‘This brings me to a conviction 
in my mind that good entertainments will, if you can give them 
time to find an audience, prove, in the end, successful. I quite 
understand that while the grass is growing the steed dies of star- 
vation, but it does not alter my conviction. A good concert 
properly performed, a first-class play well acted, an original opera 
excellent in story, in music, and in execution must succeed. 
bailwre follows mediverity, and no amount of fostering can make 
a lasting success of that. Let us examine some of our best 
orchestral and choral concerts. The Saturday Crystal Palace, the 
Philharmonic, the Sacred Harmonic, and other equally well-con- 
ducted societies, meeting, perhaps, but once or twice through the 
season. Do we not find attentive and discriminating audiences 
here? Is there no love of good music exhibited at these assem- 
blies ?_ Beethoven's C minor symphony was played on Saturday, 
the 20th March, to an audience that filled every corner of the 
large concert-room of the Crystal Palace, and their attention was 
so marked that not a whisper was heard in any part of the build- 
ing. Witness the frantic enthusiasm that seized the whole 
assembly upon its termination. This is supposed to be a cold 


audience ; and yet, with a symphony at the end of a long concert, 
we find a spontaneous burst of applause that could not be sur- 








passed for genuine ardour even where music is supposed to forma 
part of the national education. I have heard good music out of 
England, I have seen attentive audiences abroad, but I will back 
Englishmen, and Londoners particularly, against the whole world 
for a keen appreciation of that which is really good, when they 
get a chance of hearing it, and their warm acknowledgment of 
the pleasure received admits of no question. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society again illustrates what can be 
done by assiduous service, willingly rendered, and your corre- 
spondent, Pencerdd Gwffyn, has called attention to one or two 
facts bearing out what I am trying to enforce. Exeter Hall, 
whatever its faults may be, is singularly fitted for the uses of a 
choral society. It is good for hearing and seeing, and the work 
that has been done there can hardly be over-estimated, I can take 
individual performances of oratorio that have never been sur- 
passed as musical performances in any country at any time, and 
I agree with Pencerdd Gwffyn that its mission has been a glorious 
one in the past and should be alike memorable in the future. 

In another letter I hope to be allowed to state my opinion of 
some of the causes that have operated against musical success, and 
I think I shall be able to prove, from an audience point of view, 
that all failures, even when considered commercially, have a cause 
for which some remedy may be found if we only earnestly set 
about to discover it. PHOSPHOR. 





The ——. 
O Brown, although it well may vex 
A soul that’s interested 


|O Editor, your valued print, 

| In common so seductive, 

Is not just now—excuse the hint— | To know that weighty Borough X 
Amusing or instructive ; [out Is wholly uncontested, 

| I've scanned this number, sir, through- | You'll doubtless notice that I seem 

| In every direction— | To feel a strong objection 

And ev'ry single line’s about To talk about that horrid theme, 
The The 


|O Sir, your paper's solid worth I see Sir James across the way— 
| Admits of no demurring; [earth,; A man of wealth and station, 
|But is there, right throughout the) And his acquaintance would repay 
No incident occurring | My earnest cultivation ; 
| On any near or distant shore | I dare not speak—I know our chat 
| Possessing no connection Would take that one direction, 
With that interminable bore, | All things on earth are pointing at 
The | The 
Draw down the blind, Matilda Jane ; 
To anyone desiring 
To see me, say that I’m insane— 
Engaged—from home—expiring ; 
| Vl speak with none of all my kind 
For profit or affection 
Till time has blotted out of mind 
The 


O Driver of my townward ’bus, 
Observe my scowl, denoting 
Disinelination to discuss 
The chances of the Voting ; 
And if you care, deluded man, 
For keeping my affection, 
Select some topic other than 
The 
Fun, 











Music aT THE BELGIAN Nationa Férre.—In celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of Belgium’s existence as an independent 
kingdom, an international musical competition has been arranged 
to take place in Brussels on the 25th and 26th July, and the 8th 
and 9th August next, respectively, for choral, orchestral, brass 
instrumental, and “fanfare” performances. All native and 
foreign military bands, choirs, and orchestral associations will be 
entitled to compete for the prizes to be offered, which will consist 
of golden medals, varying in value between one hundred and one 
thousand francs, and of sums of money ranging from one hundred 
to four thousand francs. Application must, however, be made, 
by all musical bodies desiring to enter the lists, to the “ Comité 
des Concours, 7, Rue du Tréne,” before the 3lst inst. The pieces 
to be prerans will be selected by this committee, and forwarded 
in full score to the competing associations six weeks before the 
date fixed for their performance. In view of the grand national 
fétes, of which this musical tournament will form one attractive 
feature, the Belgian State railways have already announced a 
reduction of 50 per cent. in their fares during the celebrations, 
and the committee above alluded to is negotiating with the railway 
authorities of Germany, Holland, France, and England in the 
hope of obtaining similar concessions, 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


“The bill of the play” at Drury Lane Theatre on Monday night 
was as varied and attractive as an Easter holiday audience could 
well desire. A drama of serious import, followed by an opera bouffe 
of the most legitimate type, constituted the evening's entertain- 
ment, and, both amare or less adequately represented, there was 
little cause for anything but satisfaction. For those who prefer 
being moved to grave reflections by a theatrical performance, Lady 
Audley’s Secret is enough ; for those who prefer to laugh, no more 
stirring incentive could easily be devised than the Fille de Madame 
Angot, with the exquisitely improbable plot of MM. Clairville and 
Co. and the sparkling music of M. Lecoeq—perhaps the gayest and 
best of its kind hitherto supplied even by a Parisian ‘public 
amuser.” The combination may have re-called to some few among 
the spectators those haleyon days when the Christmas pantomime 
used to be preceded by Jane Shore, George Barnwell, or some such 
edifying dramatic lecture, in which the mirror is, or is not, as the 
case may be, held up to nature. About the play which Mr Robert 
Walters has built upon the materials furnished by Miss Braddon’s 
famous story, it must suffice to state that, on the whole, the 
characters were sustained with more than average talent by Misses 
Louise Moodie, Nelly Harris, and Dolores Drummond, Messrs J. B. 
Durham, Boleyn, James A. Arnold, and Gibson; and that there 
were no visible or audible signs of impatience during its inevitably 
staid and measured progress, The opera, however, was what the 
large majority had chiefly come to see—still moreemphatically to hear ; 
and in this, it may be said, without further preamble, they were 
not doomed to disappointment. The piquant and capricious, 
though in the end determined, Clairette, has, perhaps, never before 
declared herself at once ‘Child of the Market” and daughter of 
that inscrutable Mdme Angot, amid such surroundings and on so 
large a stage. Mr Augustus Harris, in fact—like his father before 
him, an expert in such matters—has done his best to impart fresh 
interest to a long familiar piece, and it must be allowed has fairly 
succeeded in his endeavours to excite the attention and gratify the 
tastes of those upon whom the words ‘‘Old Drury” exercise a cer- 
tain spell. With the aid of his experienced chef d’orchestre, Mr 
Ferdinand Wallerstein, he has got together a thoroughly capable 
band of some forty skilled instrumentalists, besides a chorus strong 
both in numbers and efficiency. These accessories are of vital im- 
portance in music like that of M. Lecocq, which demands light and 
shade, as well as vigour and entrain, for its effective rendering, being 
often as delicately pointed and suggestive as it is throughout spirited. 
The scenery by Messrs Emden and Cuthbert is whether the reputa- 
tion of these artists, the ‘‘ Market Place” (Act 1) and the 
“Tlluminated Gardens at Belleville” (Act 3) standing out promi- 
nently as tableaux both characteristic and appropriate. For the 
ballet Mr Harris has secured the aid of the graceful and agile Mdlle 
Palladino as leading dancer, supported by Misses Fisher, Percival, 
Hudson, and Mapleson, all adepts in their calling, together with a 
host of supernumeraries, to dress out whom becomingly gave the 
costumier a chance of distinction which has been used to excellent 
purpose. Of as much importance as anything else, however, it need 
scarcely be added, is the cast of the dramatis persone, and here, in 
several instances, Mr Harris has been fortunate. With Miss Alice 
Burville, a lively and prepossessing Clairette ; Mdlle Cornelie 
D'Anka, an imposing Lange; Miss Kate Sullivan as Amaranthe ; 
Miss Clara Hodgson and Miss Agnes Knight as Babet and 
Herselie; | Mr Wilford Morgan, an Ange Pitou who can 
sing the music as well as act the part; Mr G. S. Bradshaw, a 
really comic Pomponnet ; Messrs J. A. Arnold and J. W. Wallace, 
as Larivaudiére and Louchard; and Mr F. G. Wyatt, a Trenitz of 
more than ordinary agility, the distribution of characters was for 
the most part as satisfactory as in the circumstances could reason- 
ably be expected. The general performance, though here and there 
showing evidence of somewhat hurried preparation, was in many 
instances beyond reproach. The jinale to the second act was.par- 
ticularly successful, the grotesque chorus of conspirators, iven with 
characteristic effect, obtaining a hearty “encore” ; while the famous 
waltz at the climax brought down the curtain amid loud applause, 
with calls for the leading singers, followed by a separate call for Mr 
Harris. The culminating point, nevertheless, was the ballet. The 
Danse Frangaise, to which “Ca ira” was added by the orchestra for 
the sake of prolonging it, created a lively sensation, due alike to the 
admirable dancing of Malle Palladino (encored) and the brilliancy of 
the scene, which, with ‘its festoons of variously coloured lamps, 
oe arbours, and other devices, took up the whole stage from the 
ootlights to the opposite extremity. The ratte eo ene duet, ‘O 
then etl on, Mdme Barras,” for Clairetteand Mdlle Lange, which 
80 pointedly terminates the opera, was sung by Miss Burville and 
Mdme D’Anka with such genuine spirit that, though coming so late 
in the evening, they were compelled to repeat it. 





HALEVY, 
The Minister of Fine Arts has written to thank Mad. Halévy 
for her present to the State of a bust, sculptured by herself, of her 
late husband, which will be placed in the saloon of the Opéra- 


Comique. The Minister’s letter runs as follows :— 


‘* MaDAME,—Pray accept my warmest thanks for the present you 
have been kind enough to make of a marble bust of your illustrious 
husband. That glorious effigy ought assuredly not to have been 
absent from the saloon of the a Taek of our lyric theatres—of 
the Opéra-Comique, where Fromental Halévy produced so many 
masterpieces. On receiving your letter, I gave orders for a place of 
honour to be found for one who still lives in his immortal works, and 
whose memory you so piously cherish. Believe me, Madam, your 
devoted and respectful servant, “JuLes FERRY.” 

The foregoing comes from a correspondent who thinks that the 
Juive and the Juif Errant are the only two operas (except the 
other operas by the same composer) worth hearing. Nevertheless, 
Halévy was a god with feet of clay, only fit to be worshipped in 
the groves.—®. 6. 





AS SIMPLE AS A HAMMER. 
Qui reflet, queflet, preflet, deflet. 

Jno. Bull, ‘‘the long-tongued correspondent,” to the Anno- 
tator of his communication, sends Easter greeting. Touch- 
ing the note referred to, he is not required to say more than 
— Question ! 

27th March. 

[If that is all the “ Annotator of his (Bull’s) communi- 
cation” is required to say, why then, have at him (Bull) !— 
Question! At the same time reciprocation of “ Easter 
greeting ” understood, dear old Annep Eybliw !—®. B.] 











Mr anp Mrs German Reep.—Clever characterisation, excel- 
lent singing, and refined humour form such acknowledged attri- 
butes of the pleasant entertainments at St George’s Hall by the 
company still identified with the names of Mr and Mrs German 
Reed that a very important contribution to the holiday amuse- 
ments of the metropolis is always looked for in this direction. 
The actual programme will not disappoint expectation. Mr 
Arthur Law's amusing sketch of Castle Botherem; or, an Irish 
Stew, with Mr Hamilton Clarke’s flowing melodies, still constitutes 
the first portion of the entertainment. Then follows a new 
musical sketch by Mr Corney Grain, called Rotten Row, in which 
the adroit singer and pianist most divertingly delineates the social 
characteristics of the metropolis at the height of the season, and 
touches on the follies of the day with the tenderness of old Izaak 
Walton for the frogs impaled on his hook, using them as though 
he loved them. The concluding sketch, called Three Flats, written 
by Mr Arthur A’Beckett, illustrated by music from the agreeable 
pen of M. Edouard Marlois, is an amusing trifle, showing the 
inconveniences experienced by Mr Titus Brown, who, residing on 
the first floor of “Balmoral Mansions, near St James's Park,” is 
constantly embarrassed by visits from strangers to the occupants 
of chambers in various stages of the building. Misses Edith 
Brandon and Hudspeth, Messrs Alfred Bishop, Alfred Reed, and 
Corney Grain merrily support the characters associated with the 
farcical Three Flats, and are thoroughly appreciated. 

Tux Musicat Festivats.—The arrangements for the Triennial 
Festivals of Gloucester and Leeds are advancing rapidly ; but, as 
they are not quite complete, before dwelling on the promises they 
contain, and are likely to contain, it is as well to await the official 
issue of the two prospectuses. Meanwhile, it may be stated that 
Dr. Stainer’s manifold engagements will not permit of his supplying 
Gloucester with the new work which had been hoped for from his 
erudite pen. In revenge, however, both Mr C. H. Hubert Parry 
and Mr Holmes are pledged for cantatas, the theme selected by 
the last-named composer being Christmas Day, from which its 
character may be readily divined. To the expested English 
novelties at the important Festival of Leeds (conducted by Dr 
Sullivan) reference _* already been made; and it now only 
remains to add overtures expressly written for the occasion by 
Messrs Walter Macfarren and Wingham—both honourably con- 
neoted with our Royal Academy of Musio,—Graphic, 
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M42DAx= MONTIGNY- REMAURY 
Begs to announce that she will arrive in London Ear y in APRIL. 


All communications to be addressed to her, care of Messrs ERARD, 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET. 
MARRIAGE. 

On March the 24th, at Battersea Parish Church, Lesrocx BorLEav, 
sixth son of Harry Woo.princE, Esq., of Southgate (late of Win- 
chester), to Mary ELLEN, youngest daughter of the late W. 
WILxkrxson, Esq., Professor Royal Academy of Music. Australian 
papers, please cupy. 














To AvvertisERs.— The Office of the MustcaL Wor is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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LONGING. 
Oh, that her two lips could meet on mine, 
Like two sweet ripples of wine, 

Choosing their place upon the parchéd mouth ! 
No traveller thirsting in a sandy South 

Has ever longed for water half so much 

As I for their touch, 


Just once to feel the lips for which I crave— 
Tremulous—wave on wave, 

Born of the middle ocean's rising tide, 
Sweeping to seaweed that the sun has dried. 
Just once to feel those lips on mine like this, 
In one—one kiss. 





If only that her lips were on my eyes, 

Like night that, when day dies, 

Comes on the weary eyelids of the world 

And gently shuts them, while the moon lies curled 
Quietly upon a cloud. Ah, that they'd come 
And male me dumb! 


Sleeping for sorrow the dead man in his tomb 

Has a long grievous gloom, 

Until God's angels’ lips wake him to light. 
Beloved, shall I wait until that night 

Is passed ?—but when the blest lips tuuch my brow 
Will it be then? 








(To the Editor of the ‘Musical World.” ) 
te reasons of my own I have reduced into English an 
anecdote which, in diverse tongues, has gone the round of the 
Continental journals. Publish, or not, as you please—I have my 
reasons, 

‘‘In the year 1861, when Adelina Patti, a 
sprightly girl, was in the first blush of youth and 
beauty, Berlioz became one of her most ardent ad- 
mirers. One evening, after dinner, Adelina begged 
him to write something in her album. ‘Only two 
lines, only two words,’ she said with a smile even 
then irresistible. Berlioz, however, in no humour 
to comply, hesitated, till Adelina said coaxingly 
—TIf you will, you shall have whichever you please : 
a kiss from me, or a pie from my cook.’ Thus 
tempted, Berlioz seized a pen and wrote in the 
album, ‘ Oportet Paté.’ ‘What does it mean ?’ asked 
Adelina, puzzled. ‘Cooks’ Latin,’ replied Berlioz with a sardonic 
amile—‘ Bring the pie.’” 


Now, Sir, what do you say to this? And how about your 


TRIES 


riot as 





And did she understand Berlioz? And did Berlioz 
What's Hecator to her, or she to Hecator? 
RooreEs. 


Divinity ? 
understand her? 
Yours, 

Fish and Volume, April 1st. 


April 1st—good. Groker, you’re a Philister, and ought to 
be pursued of the Davidsbund. Unhappily, Schumann, that 
glorious leader, is no more, and Johannes, away from his art, 
is an inert mushroom, only pulled to be eaten. Groker 
Roores, with Fra Angelo, Shaver Silver, Fra Ghiacciato, 
Father Mahoney, Dr Kenealy, the O’Pummel, the O’Blazes, 
and Sir Caper O’Corby have gone over to the Zud-unft party. 
Nevertheless, J myself was at that anecdote, and can inform 
you that Adelina understood Hector and Hector Adelina; 
and that after having written ‘ Oportet Paté,” with an in- 
describable look and indescribable smile, Hector murmured, 
“ Oportet Pat——ti.” He had made a bad pun, but really 
meant “ Bring up Adelina.” About the truth of this I can 
vouch ; for strolling with Berlioz to a café on the Boulevards 
(Shaver Silver knows which café—a late café) he said 
confidingly and somewhat anxiously, ‘‘ N’est ce pas? Elle 
ma compris?” To which (knowing the nature of Adelina so 
well) I could only answer, “ Oui, mon chér—oui, mon faux 
Mephisto ” (the antithesis to faua bon homme) “ elle t’a bien 
compris, sois tranquil.” We parted better friends than ever. 
Tempus omnia revelat, A quarter of an hour did it. 


Abraham Sudoke Silent. 








Sir Junius Benepict’s Concert.—The performance at St 
James’s Hall for the benefit of Sir Julius Benedict was one exclu- 
sively on his own account, having nothing to do with the Popular 
Concerts. For this reason the programme was drawn up on a 
totally different plan from that adhered to by Mr Arthur Chappell, 
and for this reason it was perhaps the more attractive. True, we 
had a quartet for stringed instruments, and a sonata for pianoforte 
and violin, besides some smaller instrumental pieces; but these 
were all from the pen of the concert-giver. So much the better. 
An opportunity was afforded, rare enough, of judging what Bene- 
dict could accomplish in the way of quartet and sonata. The 
Symphony in G minor, introduced by Herr Manns at the Crystal 
Palace seven years ago, had sufficiently demonstrated his mastery 
of the higher orchestral style ; and now the Quartet in C minor 
proves him to be no less an adept in the more refined and delicate 
work appropriate to the musica di camera. Moulded after the 
adopted fashion of the earlier great masters, from Haydn, through 
Mozart, to Beethoven, it is in all respects a worthy example of 
the school to which it belongs. Each movement possesses distinct 
individuality, while the whole forms one ingeniously considered 
design ingeniously wrought out—which, had we space to enter 
into details, might easily be made evident. The quartet was 
admirably rendered by MM. Straus, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, and 
made a sensible impression on the many connoisseurs assembled, 
the animated scherzo in E flat, with its melodious trio in 
A flat, at once producing their intended effect. Not less 
admired was the “Sonata Concertante” in E minor, for 
piano and violin, a more ad captandum, though not less 
interesting, composition, which, besides the abstract worth and 
beanty of the themes belonging to each successive movement, 
affords both instruments opportunities of display not likely to 
escape the attention of such consummate executants as Mdlle 
Janotha and Herr Ludwig Straus. The performance of the 
sonata left absolutely nothing to desire. The smaller pieces, to 
which reference has been made, comprised two of the Soirées 
Champétres, for piano and violoncello, in the composition of which 
Sir Julius was associated with Signor Piatti, who now co-operated 
with Mdlle Janotha in their interpretation. These are truly 
cabinet gems, and though the Berceuse was substituted for the 
Réverie (originally announced), there was no cause for complaint 
—one being quite as charming as the other. The Soirées Cham- 
pétres, however, as well as the graceful “Romance” for violin, 
with accompaniments for harp and pianoforte (played by Herr 
Straus, Mr J. Thomas, and Sir Julius Benedict himself—how need 
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scarcely be added), have been heard before. Vocal selections from 
the Gipsy’s Warning, Sir Julius’s first, and the Lily of Killarney, 
his last opera, with others from the oratorio, S¢ Peter—his 
acknowledged masterpiece, composed for the Birmingham Festival 
of 1870—were also in the programme, the singers concerned with 
them being Mrs Osgood, Mdme Patey, Messrs E. Lloyd and 
Santley. A distinctive feature of the concert was the remarkably 
spirited and accurate performance, by Lady Benedict and Mdlle 
Janotha, of Mendelssohn’s Al/egro Brillante in A major, for two 
pianofortes. Those who take an interest in our Royal Academy 
of Music know that Lady Benedict (then Miss Fortey) was 
esteemed a pianist of more than ordinary talent and still greater 
promise, ith so skilful a companion as Mdlle Janotha she was 
naturally on her mettle, and it must be admitted that she showed 
herself more than equal to the occasion. The remainder of the 
programme included a harp solo, composed and played by Mr 
John Thomas, two songs by Miss Maude Valerie White (Mendels- 
sohn scholar), sung by Mr Santley, and “ Robert toi que j'aime,” 
by Mdme Marie Roze (of Her Majesty’s Theatre). The accom- 
panists were Mr Zerbini and the concert-giver. It may not be 
out of place to state that the impression generally entertained of 
Sir Julius Benedict’s retirement altogether from professional life 
is unfounded—in proof of which it is only necessary to refer to 
Mr Gye’s prospectus for the approaching season at the Royal 
Italian Opera,— Graphic, 


— o—-— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

No. 53 of the Bérsenblatt fiir den Deutschen Buchhandel, of the 
5th March, 1880, contains the following: “ A composer, able to 
write attractive operas (ready for inspection) and invent pleasing 
melodies, wishes to obtain an engagement or negotiate the sale of 
his productions. Applications to be addressed to C. G., No. 310, 
at the office of this paper.” 


PoNCHIELLI, the composer, has been appointed to a professor- 
ship at the Milan Conservatorium. When are we to hear that 
everywhere successful (ioconda, his most favoured opera, at one 
of our musical theatres ? 


Tur recent Wagner performances at Hamburgh, preparatory 
to the grand “Cyclus” of Wagnerian dramas contemplated by 
M. Pollini, the enterprising Hamburgh manager, were by no 
means paying speculations. Rheingold, the Walkiire, and Siegfried 
were all played to very indifferent houses. The summer “Cyclus,” 
however, may set matters right. Is the Wagner mania dying 
out in Germany as it has already died out in England? If so, what 
will Dr Hans von Biilow, the “one 25th part of the German 
nation” say? Will he cast his 40,000 marks upon the sloughy 
pool of despond—cui lumen ademptum? Who knows? “ Life 
may be compared to a stream ” (or to a pond.—Dr Bune.) 


We read the following in the columns of our occasionally 
mysterious, though always intelligent and well-informed contem- 
porary, the Musical Times :— 

‘*We understand that Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington proposes to 

make a farewell tour through some portions of the country during 
the coming autumn, and that she will take the opportunity of intro- 
ducing to public life her two daughters, who ee for some time 
been studying singing under ‘ Jenny Lind.’ ” 
Very good ; but why “some portions” of the country? We like 
not the word “ portions” thus enunciated. Parts would have 
been better. Why not some pounds or ewts. “of the country ?” 
Ware portions,—®. %. 








Map. Norman-Nérupa does not go to Vienna till the autumn. 
She Ai shortly commence a long concert-engagement in Den- 
mark, 


Mr Cart Rosa and Signor Randegger left Southampton on 
Wednesday, by the P. and O, steam ship, ‘“ Bokhara,” for Gibraltar, 
whence they intend to start for a six weeks pleasure trip in the 
South of Spain. 


Mpme Cuaristine Nixsson is still in Paris, enjoying a brief 
period of well-earned repose after her successes in Madrid. With 
regard to her expected visit to London during the operatic season 
no definitive arrangement has yet been come to.— Graphic. 





CONCERTS, 


Scuupert Socrery.—At the 24th Soirée Musicale of the 14th 
season (Langham Hall, Wednesday, 24th ult.), the novelties 
included a ‘‘Serenade” by Otto Booth, words by “ Rita,” with violin 
obbligato, composed for and sung by Mr Hulbert Fulkerson; a 
ballad, ‘‘ Anite,” composed and sung # M. A. de Gabrielle; another, 
‘* Lockwood,” Miss Alice Clyfforde; and a solo for violoncello, 
‘*Berceuse,” the composition of Herr Schuberth, who was also the 
worthy executant. The members who made their first appearance 
were Mdme Adele Duprez and Herr Wagner (pianists) ; Miss Lucy 
Russell, Mdme Bruce, and M. A. de Gabrielle (vocalists). Miss Bertini 
was encored in a pianoforte solo, and M. Gustave de Meirelles 
Soares in his recitation, ‘‘ A Theatrical Benefit.” The other members 
who took part in the performances were Miss Alice Clyfforde, 
encored in ‘‘ Darby and Joan”; Miss Laura Grey and Mr Prenton 
(vocalists) ; Miss Barry Guido, Mr Otto Booth, and Herr Schuberth 
(instrumentalists). Herr Schuberth conducted. The hall was very 
full. The next concert, at which the first part of the programme 
will be devoted to Schumann, is fixed for April 28th. 


MpME FRrIcKENHAUS gave her second pianoforte recital, in the 
Royal Academy concert-room, on Wednesday evening, March 31st. 
The following is the programme :— 

Prelude and Fugue, No. 15 (Bach); Sonata Appassionata (Beethoven) ; 
Ballade, in G minor (Chopin) ; Variations Sérieuses (Mendelssohn) ; Einsame 
Blume and Traumeswirren (Schumann) ; Barcarolle, Op. 93 (Rubinstein) ; 
Marcia Fantastica (Bargiel). 

Friiulein Friedlinder sang compositions by Bach, Brahms, and 
Scharwenka. Fraulein Herr accompanied. 


—o—_ 


PROVINCIAL, 


BrrMINcHAM.—The Holte Choral Society, numbering upwards of 
400 members, gave The Messiah last week in the great hall at the 
Aston Lower Grounds. The performance was listened to with great 
attention by a large audience. The society, since their performance 
of The Messiah last year, have made rapid strides towards pro- 
ficiency under their able conductor, Mr C. J. Stevens. The leading 
vocalists were Miss Annie Marriott, Mdme Enriquez, Messrs Lander 
and Barton McGuckin. Mr McGuckin sang the Passion Music with 
genuine feeling, the recitative, ‘‘Thy rebuke,” and the air, “ All 
they that see Him,” being irreproachable ; and Mr Lander gave the 
bass solos with effect. Miss Marriott in ‘‘ Rejoice — “and ‘IT 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” was all that could be desired. The 
Birmingham Post writes as under :— 


“ Mdme Enriquez, whom the frequenters of the hall seem to regard as a 
special favourite, was, as might be expected, perfectly at home in the contralto 
music, It is difficult to imagine more truthful, simple, yet thoroughly 
musicianly, than her “ He shall feed His flock” and “ He was despised.” Not 
a phrase was exaggerated, yet not a point lost; indeed, the part for which 
Mame Enriquez was responsible had as much care bestowed on it as if the 
success of the oratorio depended upon her individual efforts.” 

Mr C. W. Perkins was organist, and Mr C. J. Stevens conducted. 








Rarart JosEFry, the Viennese pianist, is making quite a 
sensation among the amateurs of New York, Boston, an other 
American cities, Some place him not only above Dr von Biilow, 
but above Anton Rubinstein himself. There are European critics 
who do the same. 

Mptite Atwrva VALLERIA was married to R. H. Perry 
Hutchinson, Esq., of Tenter House, near Rochdale, on the 23rd 
of August last, 1879, at the Catholic Church, Holly Place, 
Hampstead. The marriage was kept secret for both family and 
professional reasons, but Mrs Hutchinson is now on her way to 
England—after a most successful tour in the United States, with 
Mr Mapleson’s opera company—to join Mr Gye’s troupe at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Since the first announcement of Mr Ganz’s Orchestral A fter- 
noon Concerts, we find that Mr Herbert Reeves (son of Mr Sims 
Reeves) has been engaged, and will make his first appearance in 
public at these concerts. We need scarcely say how much 
interest will be felt in the appeal of a young artist who bears a 
name so long endeared to English audiences. Mr Sims Reeves 
will also sing at three of Mr Ganz’s concerts during the season.— 
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CONCERTS IN VIENNA.* 

Pretty much the same principle holds good of pianoforte- 
virtuosity at the present day in Germany as of novel-writing in 
England—both are almost entirely in the hands of women, On 
looking through the lists of English booksellers we find at most 
only one romance from a masculine source to ten or twelve by 
female writers. A survey of our concert-bills gives about the 
same proportion between female and male pianists, Nay, in 
many a concert-season, such as that just over, for instance, the 
male pianists seem to vanish altogether before the preponderance 
of their key-compelling sisters. ‘That this universally established 
and daily increasing supremacy of young ladies over the piano 
does not greatly benefit either them or the piano is an opinion we 
have already often expressed. The similarity with female novelists 
does not entirely cease even with regard to quality ; we have 
many very excellent and some eminent lady pianists, while one 
here and there attains the height of accomplished male art. 
But this is an exception only proving the rule that women, owing 
to their more tender organisation, physical and intellectual, are 
restricted to a less extensive domain of art, mostly that of small, 
delicate delineation, and, even in the case of their most brilliant 
representatives, we miss a last decided something in grandeur and 
depth, in soaring boldness and free humour. We will not to-day 
again give utterance to our serious and unfortunately quite useless 
warning against the practical and social disadvantages attendant 
on the increasing number of young ladies who select as their 
career that of a virtuosa; we will merely mention the simple fact 
that, during the present scholastic year, out of some 400 paying 
pianoforte pupils, received at the Vienna Conservatory, more 
than 350 belong to the gentler sex. To what is this to lead ? 

Among the large number of fair pianists who have played at 
concerts during the last few weeks, there has been no virtuosa of 
the first rank. Yet several gifted young ladies, well-trained 
mechanically, such as Mdlle Paula Diirnnberger, Mdlle Johanna 
v. Seemann, Mdlle Emmy Eisler, Mdlle Fanny Kuhn (a very 
promising pupil of Epstein’s), and, lastly, Ilona Eibenschiitz, a 
seven-year miniature specimen, taught by Professor H. Schmitt, 

honestly deserved the applause they obtained. Mdlle Diirnnberger 
had moreover taken care to provide an interesting programme 
different to the usual pattern. The very first number was some- 
thing uncommon: “Trio by Matilda Kralik.” If composing 
ladies generally are not numerous, those who, going beyond songs, 
venture on grander and more difficult forms, belong to the greatest 
varieties, Mdlle Kralik’s Trio reveals decided talent, strikingly 
masculine in its character, which delights in defiant motives and 
daring modulations, and avoids almost anxiously anything merely 
toying or languishing. Yet the Trio does not afford unmixed 
pleasure ; it is too wild and irregular. Exaggerated contrasts, 
abrupt transitions heaped one on the other, immoderate spinning 
out of various parts, and all the other favourite characteristics of 
fermenting young talent, celebrated their festival in this composi- 
tion. When Mdlle Kralik’s powers have settled down and achieved 
the great qualities : natural truth and simplicity, they will unques- 
tionably produce something valuable. We have a guarantee of 
this in the earnestness and modesty with which the young lady 
has hitherto exercised her pleasing talent as a pianist and com- 
poser in the comparatively narrow circle of her friends. In the 
way of solos, Mdlle Diirnnberger played one of the new and 
clever characteristic pieces, Op. 76, by Brahms, an exceedingly 
elegant Mazurka by Briill, two Preludes by Stephen Heller (a 
distinguished and graceful composer whose works are performed 
far too seldom by our pianists), and, lastly, a “Dumka” by 
Dvorak. This composition, with a title which may be better 
rendered as “ Dreaminess” or “Reverie,” than “Elegy,” captivates 
by the exotic charm of its national melody, but appears unneces- 
sarily long in consequence of the obstinate retention of the same 
figure in the accompaniment. The fair concert-giver was sup- 
ported by Herr Schiitte-Harmsen, the smart-singer, whose soft 
and sonorous baritone has lately been much applauded at numerous 
concerts, and probably may expect to be still more applauded on 
the stage. 

Herr Rappoldi, Saxon Concertmeister, took his leave of Vienna 
at a well attended and liberally applauded concert. He gave 
proof of his sterling musical accomplishments in a Concerto, No. 
11, by Spohr, and in several smaller pieces, We by no means 





* From the Neue Freie Presse, 











ignore this gentleman's good qualities, but we found that his style 
was somewhat dry and likewise that, in part and octave playing, 
he was not always quite in tune, We still remember his wife, a 
native of Vienna, as little Laura Kahrer; the once phenomenal 
child has developed her powers in a preggers ws legitimate manner, 
and announces in her programme as well as in all her style, a 
serious musical tendency. Her playing is very facile and perfectly 
sure; sharply accented rather than soft and dreamy; more contour 
than colour. In this—and also in the uneasy mobility of her 
body—she reminds us of Clara Schumann. She likes and plays 
best quick pieces with lively figures, such as Schubert’s Impromptu 
in A flat minor, Scarlatti’s D minor Presto, and Beethoven's 
Sonata of two movements in F sharp major, Op. 76. The last 
was welcome, as being one of this composer’s Sonatas which are 
played less frequently than others; it does not, however, stand in 
the first rank, and renders intelligible the words of Lenz, Beet- 
hoven’s enthusiastic admirer, who says that he recognises in it 
“the master’s hand but not his genius.” Between the pieces for 
the pianoforte and those for the violin there was some rather 
unnecessary singing. Mdlle Rosa Heim, in selecting the first air 
from the Sonnambula, over-estimated her power. Her pleasing 
high notes and natural flexibility of voice could not compensate 
for her imperfect manner of producing her tones. oT) 

The members of the Philharmonic have given their eighth 
concert. Did we not know Herr Richter’s sincere respect for 
everything which, in the interests of the music of the future, has 
worked before, with, and after it, we should inevitably suspect 
him of wishing to inoculate the Viennese with permanent ill- 
feeling towards Berlioz. Again did he give us that composer's 
overture to Benvenuto Cellini, a detestable piece of music, which, 
for the sake of a famous name, might and ought to be performed 
once, but not more. It shows us only the clever Frenchman's 
wrong side. On hearing the first sixteen introductory bars, with 
their lamentable melodic poverty and unskilful harmony, we feel 
almost inclined to ascribe them to a beginner and, moreover—not 
a very talented one. The affected simplicity alternating with 
noisy triviality, and the final exhibition of everything expendin 
itself in wild fury—might set us entirely against Berlioz for al 
our life. Neither the grandly fantastic element in the overture to 
King Lear, nor the external brilliancy of the “Carneval romain ” 
is to be found in this Cel/int Overture, in which the aristocratic 
Berlioz endeavours, by bad means and with worse success, to be 
popular. As a novelty there were Orchestral Variations by 
Richard Heuberger on a Theme of Schubert's (from the B flat 
major Sonata for four hands, Op. 30). An earnest piece of work, 
rich in significant combinations. It is true that the purely com- 
bining and intellectual element preponderates over free and 
pleasing fancy, which is greatly impeded by the very task the 
composer has set himself. He understands the art of cleverly 
making the most of and re-casting his theme, and, when he does 
this with rhythmical animation and freshly coloured instrumenta- 
tion, as in the first Variation, he excites all our interest. As the 
Variations progress, it strikes us that the stringed instruments are 
far too predominant and the introduction of the wind too long 
deferred. Some change of key, too, would have heightened the effect, 
for, if we except one in D major, all the variations are in the key of 
the theme, namely, D minor. The public at once perceived that they 
had here a composition rising above a mere every-day production, 
and repeatedly called on the young composer, for whom we are 
justified in hoping arich future. Beethoven’s A major symphony, 
at the end of the concert, produced a most inspiring, nay, intoxi- 
cating impression, Whether this impression was not slightly due 
to a far too quick tempo (the Finale struck us as being presto, and 
not “ allegro vivace”), we will leave an open question. An extra- 
ordinary concert, given by the members of the Philharmonic for 
the benefit of the pension fund of the Imperial Operahouse, met, 
unfortunately, with little support. This unexpected fact says 
plainly that the public are overdone with concerts. The pro- 
gramme consisted exclusively of oft-heard compositions, among 
which Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, played in a highly 
virtuoso-like fashion by Herr Ernst ~Léwenberg, had certainly 
not been worn quite so threadbare as the others. 

At the second concert of the Vienna Men’s Vocal Association 
we heard a series of well-known choruses, given in a masterly 
fashion, but not a single novelty. This absolute abstinence strikes 
us as being quite as little the right principle as the other extreme, 
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of which we have sometimes had instances. An agreeable change 
was on this occasion supplied by M. Emil Sauret, the violin 
virtuoso, who performed four short bravura pieces with extra- 
ordinary success, This gentleman, who, we think, has, since his 
first visit to Vienna, made decided progress, especially in beauty 
of tone, belongs at present to the most eminent masters of his 
instrument. He began with a transcription of the “ Prize Song,” 
from the Meistersinger, the most beautiful melody Richard 
Wagner ever conceived. He played it with great expression, but 
we had first to become accustomed to an annoying way he has of 
accompanying his play far too feelingly with a restless rocking of 
his head and hips. He afterwards exhibited himself with dazzling 
brilliancy in a divertissement on Russian Folk’s Songs; there ran 
through the performance, quite apart from its astounding bravura 
and entrancing purity of tone, a rhythmical element indicating 
the internal excitement of the artist’s feelings. 

Far more sparsely attended was the concert of the Academical 
Vocal Association, conducted exceptionally by Herr Weinwurm 
as “ Honorary Chorus Master.” Not less than three numbers by 
this gentleman, of which two each comprised choruses, figured in 
the programme. It could not fail to be all the more striking, 
therefore, that the single composition by R. Heuberger which had 
originally stood in the programme was eventually removed from 
it. We should have thought that the Association need not be 
ashamed of its old chorus-master, either as composer or as 
conductor. Two pieces were repeated: Enaelsbera’s charming 
“ Heini von Steirer,” and a fresh Irish song, “ Die Tochter Erins,” 
cleverly arranged by Weinwurm. Mdlle Pauline Kner, whom we 
have especial pleasure in naming on this occasion, did full justice 
to the latter, thanks to her fine voice and graceful style. Herr 
Schultner, also, was much applauded for the feeling manner in 
which he gave two songs by Brahms and Goldmark. The Styrian 
and Carinthian songs, arranged under the name of “ Alpenstimmen” 
by Weinwurm, were known to us from the Carneval Liedertafel 
of the Men’s Vocal Association, and were then in a position which 
was certainly better suited to them. Epvarp Hanstick. 

seninieattoe 
BELGIAN FETES JUBILEE. 

In compliance with the expressed wish of many societies, both 
Belgian and foreign, the committee appointed to organise the 
music competitions during the fétes celebrating the 50th anniver- 
sary of Belgian Independence, beg to announce that the date of 
subscription has been extended to April 20th. The committee 
hope that a great number of English societies and bands will 
respond to this appeal. The competitions will be held at Brussels 
. the following dates, viz., Sunday 8th and Monday 9th August: 
thoirs. 

In addition to the gold medals, prizes of considerable value will 
be awarded to the-successful competitors as follows :— 


To orchestral societies oS iss ase «£58 @ 0 

To the three classes of military music ..  .-. 172 0 Qanda 
Grand prize of ise oa he cm -- 80 00 

To regimental bands ay a ne «< GF oe © 

To the three classes of brass bands eee .» 172 0 Oand two 
Grand prizesof —.... ie 32 aa .» 40 0 Oeach 

To regimental brass bands... ie ai .. 60 0 

To the three classes of choirs _... es -» 264 0 Oanda 
Grand prize of hai Rin 160 0 0 


For further information and programmes address: The Secretary 
of the Committee of the fétes, 7, Rue du Tréne, Brussels 
(Belgium). 








WixspaDEN.—The members of the Bayreuth Patrons’ Association 
have attended a meeting here to adopt measures for the establishment 
of a local Branch Association to advocate Wagnerian principles and 
interests. According to the Wiener Fremdenblatt, the amount of 
the nerve Fund” was, on the 3lst December last, about 70,000 
marks, 

MiLaN.—The grand prize offered by the ‘‘ Societa del Quartetto ” 
for an organ sonata in strict style with final fugue was awarded by the 
judges, igo Boito, Martin Roeder, Antonio Bazzini, Luca Fuma- 
galli, &c., to Otto Miiller of Vienna. As, however, only Italians, 
or such as have received their musical education in Italy, are 
eligible, Herr Miiller had to content himself with an ‘honourable 
mention ” instead of the 1,000 francs, The second prize—500 francs 
—fell to Eduardo Perelli, of Milan, 








OPERA IN ENGLISH. 





Sir,—In your excellent leading article of Saturday you refer 
indirectly to the name ‘‘ Opera in English,” generally applied to the 
Institution under my direction. 

Allow me, in the first instance, to state that I am not the inventor 
of that title, nor yet of ‘ English Opera,” for the simple reason that 
I believe it to be a misnomer, or, rather, a tautology. We do not 
speak of ‘‘ English Drama” or ‘‘ Drama in English,” neither do the 
French, Germans, or Italians think it necessary to state that opera 
is performed in their respective languages. This is simply under- 
stood ; and so it will, I trust, be very soon in this country. : 

Let us hope that not many seasons will pass before we have in 
London an ‘“‘Italian Opera” and an “Opera” proper, the latter 
representing the musical drama sung in the language of the country, 
and, I wish I could add, largely supplied by native composers. . As 
to the large provincial cities, I feel certain that before long they 
will have their regular standing ‘‘ Opera,” just as it exists even in 
second and third rate towns on the Continent.—I remain, sir, your 
obedient servant, CaRL 

March 27th. 


[And Echo answers—La Comédie-Frangaise. — Theophilus 
Dueer.] 





THE BIRD ON THE WINDOW SILL.* 


The flowers, the blooming flowers, , There is Spring in others’ gardens ; 
That in my window grew! | But Spring can never more 

In morning beams they sunned them, | To mine the bloom and beauty 
They bathed in evening dew ! | Of happier days restore. 

But oh! they drooped and perished | And other hopes went with them, 
When wintry winds blew chill— | Hopes dearer, brighter still : 

Ah me, the flowers, the faded flowers And so I keep the faded flowers 
Upon my window sill! Upon my window sill. 


Among my flowers, my withered flowers, 
A Robin came in Spring, 
And fashioned there his mossy nest, 
And thus he seemed to sing— 
“Tf cherished dreams hare faded, 
Yet life has promise still ; ” 
And hope again woke as the Robin broke 
Into song on my window sill. 
Jetty Voast. 








* Copyright. 








Lerrsic.—A series of ‘‘Star-Performances,” by leading German 
operatic artists, under the direction of Herr Julius Hofmann, to last 
from the 5th June to the 15th July, is promised at the Carola 
Theatre. The conductors will be Hentschel of Bremen, and Hagen 
of Hamburgh ; Director of the Music and Chorus, Victor Nessler of 
the Carola Theatre, composer of Der Rattenfainger von Hameln. The 
male singers include Nachbaur, Kindermann, Reichmann of 
Munich, Gura of Hamburgh, Stritt of Carlsruhe, and Kénig of 
Frankfort. Among the es are Peschka-Leutner of Hamburgh, 
and Mahlknecht of Leipsic, The band will be that of the Grand- 
Ducal Theatre, Weimar, 
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AIDA AT THE GRAND OPERA. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


For a long time the predominating, not to say all engrossing, topic 
in artistic circles has been the approaching production of Aida at 
the Grand Opera. The circumstance of the work's having been 
performed on two previous occasions, at the Salle Ventadour—in 
1876 by an Italian, and in 1878 by a French company—seemed in no 
way to affect its pretensions to be considered a novelty, or the 
intense desire universally manifested to be present on the first night. 
One great cause of this feeling was of course the knowledge that the 
composer himself would wield the bdton of conductor—as he did, by 
the way, on the opening night when Aida was brought out at the 
Salle Ventadour. Most Englishmen who care about art have heard 
of, even though they may not have taken part in, a “‘ premiere” at 
a fashionable Paris theatre, when all the celebrities of the gay 
capital, every one famous for beauty, elegance, wit, or wealth, 
makes a point of being present, and when more difficulty is 
experienced by many in securing a seat than they would have—if 
report can be trusted—in obtaining the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. Probably there never was a more brilliant ‘‘ premiere” 
than that of the 22nd ult. That the house was crammed from floor 
to ceiling is a fact scarcely requiring to be mentioned, but it was 
something quite unusual to see poonee. be % occupying his appointed 
seat even before the rising of the curtain. There were no late 
comers disturbing, as they passed on to their stalls, those who had 
arrived in proper time ; there were no fair occupants of the boxes 
dropping in, with studied indifference, temporarily to divert the 
attention of the public from the business of the stage. The reason 
was not far toseek. Those whocame late would not see Verdi make 
his bow, and that, it was felt, would be one of the great features of 
the evening. And so itwas. Immediately the gifted and popular 
composer was perceived making his way to the conductor's chair, 
thunders of applause, hearty, spontaneous, and well-nigh overwhelm- 
ing, burst forth simultaneously from all parts and lasted till it 
seemed almost to make the very house shake. Verdi was evidently 
moved by the warmth of this reception. 

It would be late in the day, if not, indeed, superfluous, to indulge 
in a criticism on Aida, seeing that its merits are known to all opera- 
goers. But the readers of the Musical World will be interested in 
some of the circumstances attending the production of the work on 
the 22nd ult. by M. Vaucorbeil. Whatever the Parisians may 
think, there can be no doubt that the present cast of Aida is inferior 
to that at the Salle Ventadour in 1876, when the leading characters 
were sustained by Teresina Stolz, Maria Waldmann, Signori Masini 
and Pandolfini; and this, without wishing to depreciate the efforts 
of their successors, but mainly in the interest of truth, as a protest 
against the tone of over-laudation usually adopted towards every 
one appearing at the ‘‘first lyric theatre in the world.” Mdlle 
Krauss, who has already sustained the part of the heroine else- 
where, was good, but certainly not great, at least, from a vocal 
stand-point. Her voice, in fact, through wear and tear has lost much 
of its freshness. Her acting, however, displayed some vigour and 
intelligence, Taking everything into consideration, it might, perhaps, 
be difficult to find at the present day in Paris, at any rate a better 
representative of the ill-fated Ethiopian Princess.* Mdlle Rosine 
Bloch, by no means at home in the part of Amneris, could not fail 
to suffer by a comparison with Maria Waldmann. M. Maurel, who, 
like Mdlle Krauss, had played in the opera abroad, made an effective 
Amonasro, and only requires a little toning down to render his 
impersonation all that could be desired. Though less awkward on 
the stage than formerly, M. Sellier is still far from being a good 
actor, and failed to invest Radames with all the interest which the 
part is capable of inspiring. His voice, too, shows signs of 
deterioration. M. Boudouresque is a respectable High Priest. Miss 
Jenny Howe sings effectively the religious strains allotted to the 
High Priestess, but singing behind the scenes (in the temple of 
Phtha) is, so far as regards the public, vor et preterea nihil. 
The chorus, trained by M. Jules Cohen, was admirable, and the 
orehestra, fired with enthusiasm at being under the energetic guid- 
ance of the world-famed maestro, played its very best. 

; _——_ the most successful pieces were the Orchestral Introduc- 
tion, Aida’s air in the first Act, the grand procession with the 
famous trumpets in the second, the duet between Aida and Amon- 
asro in the third, the judgment and the duet of the lovers in the 
fourth, The scenery is marvellous, especially the tableau in the 
second act, representing a view of Thebes, and tkat of the banks of the 
Nile by moonlight, in the third. The exquisite costumes were 
designed by M. Eugene Lacoste, who, like the scenic artists, when 
in doubt as to the scrupulous accuracy of any detail, applied for 
advice and instruction to the eminent Egyptologist, M. Maspéro. 





* This does not say much for Parisx—W, D. D. 











One of the most striking incidents of the evening occurred at the 
end of the third act, when, the curtain being raised, Mdlles Krauss 
and Bloch, with M. Maurel, presented Verdi (who had not yet left the 
conductor's chair) with two wreaths and a gold lyre. This unexpected 
ceremony was the signal for a hearty outburst of enthusiasm. It 
has not, however, found favour with the critics, The writers in the 
Paris journals are also beginning to notice that re-calls and encores 
are not merely absurd but annoying. One goes so far as to advocate 
their suppression by no less a personage than the Minister of Fine 
Arts. At the termination of the performance Verdi, accompanied 
by the principal singers, came forward on the stage; and this also, 
in some quarters, has been stigmatised as high treason. On Tuesday, 
the 30th ult., a number of Italians resident in Paris, accompanied by 
MM. Vaucorbeil, Regnier, &c., presented the gifted composer with a 
golden wreath, on the ribbon of which are inscribed the names of his 
most popular works, besides an album bound in velvet, containing the 
names of subscribers to the wreath. The presentation took place 
at the hotel where Verdi was residing, with Mdme Verdi and suite. 











C. R. S. 
smanioso tronico ee Dee 
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to h lincoln 


an ophecleide player in a military band was playing 
an operatic selection on the parade ground when the 
ophecleide player was just performing a rather long 
cadenza the colonel being close by stepped suddenly 
amongst the musicians exclaming you lazy rascals you 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves leaving all the work 
to this poor fellow an ophecleide player on the parade 
ground playing an operatic selection in a military band 
the lonely orphan boy poor fellow gilbert sullivan page 
22 all hail divine emollient page 23 sullivan gilbert 
though a doctor of divinity locates in this vicinity gilbert 
sullivan page 24 pirates colonel might say to an ophecleide 
player coagulate qui jubes petere why not ophecleide 
player qui vivis et regnas why not coagulate and 
it is sometimes a useful thing to be an orphan fra 
demonio understands fun without malignity fra angelo 
malignity without fun and it sometimes is a useful thing 
to be an orphan boy page 23 penzance coagulate why 
not quod quanto major sit de meditatio tanto sit et 
duleior ophecleide unfortunately fh j blaze frequently 
dictionary of dictionaries page 248 unfortunately 
frequently ask shaverius silverius unfortunately fre- 
quently is not yood ask doctor hiiffer of the seven but 
ophecleide player coagulate why not says the colonel blaze 
de bury et cetera ophecleide player y 
coagulate why not t duff short 
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Two egtaioas contemporaries trans and cis re at 
loggerheads about the Faust of Berlioz; but as both are wrong 
neither of them are right. 


A MYSTERIOUS contributor to the Musical Times has hit upon & 
discovery that the Prelude and March from Sterndale Bennett's 
unfinished Ajax are not “one of the composer's strongest works.” 
Quite true; they are “ two of his strongest works.” 

ALEXANDRA Patace.—A grand concert of sacred music was 
given on Good Friday at the Alexandra Palace, with a full 
orchestral and military band and a large and efficient chorus con- 
ducted by Mr Frederic Archer. The programme was varied and 
interesting, but far too long for our present limited space. 
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MICHAEL IVANOVITCH GLINKA. 


(From his Memoirs and Correspondence.* ) 
(Continued from page 201. ) 

There was then already fermenting in Russia, especially among 
the higher classes of society, a spirit of reform, which, by being 
always suppressed, was turning to violent revolution. (ilinka 
remained a a to the questions which inflamed the minds of 
certain persons about him. One day he met one of his old school- 
fellows, who reproached him sharply for the way in which he 
employed his time. “ You have no serious thoughts,” said his 
friend. “You throw yourself away on trivialities unworthy of 
you.” Glinka replied as best he could, saying that it struck him 
as preferable, speaking generally, to follow one’s natural inclina- 
tion and the tastes of one’s own age. A few days afterwards, his 
sermonising comrade, who belonged no doubt to some secret 
society, was condemned to be degraded and sent to Siberia. 
Glinka feared, for a short time, that he himself would have to 
suffer the same fate. The following are the circumstances of the 
case. The accession of Nicholas Pavlevitch, the successor of his 
brother, Alexander, who died on the 1st December, 1825, was, as 
we are aware, the signal for a military insurrection arranged a 
long time before. When the rising had been quelled by the 
cannon, those who organised it were put on their trial. The 
young Czaar exhibited at the perilous crisis remarkable sang- 
froid; after the victory, his rigour was pitiless. Five of the 
accused were condemned to death and suffered on the scaffold ; 
the others were dispatched to Siberia. All belonged to the 
highest nobility in St Petersburgh. Glinka witnessed as a mere 
spectator one of the early revolutionary manifestations, and he shall 
himself describe it:— 


‘On the morning of the 14th December, the son of the old sub- 
inspector at the boarding-school, and myself went out very early. 
We directed our steps towards the Winter Palace, whence we soon 
saw the Emperor issue. The majestic and imposing countenance of 
our Sovereign has ever since remained engraved on my memory. I 
beheld him that day for the first time. Pale, with a somewhat 
melancholy air, with his arms folded on his breast, and walking 
with slow steps, he went straight up to a crowd and said to them, 
‘Children, children, disperse!’ My friend and I remained several 
hours on the spot, and then, impelled by hunger (for I had not 
breakfasted) I proceeded to Bactourine’s, Fortunately for my life or, 
at least, for some of my limbs, since, a short time after my departure, 
firing was heard. Discharges of musketry mowed down the insur- 
gs and at a later period the artillery was brought into play. A 
ew days subsequently, in the middle of the night, there was a 
knock at my door. I opened the latter and perceived Col. Varenzof, 
a staff-officer attached to my department ; in a tone admitting of no 
reply, he ordered me to follow him instantly to his Highness’s. 
Fancy the stupor of a man scarcely awake, and ignorant what the 
whole thing meant. Remember that among the insurgents there 
were some persons with whom I was on very intimate terms. I 
experienced, though only for a very short time, a sentiment of fear. 
My heart was struck as cold as ice, and my senses were utterly con- 
fused. I was up and dressed in a minute. On our way to the 
quarters of the Duke of Wurtemberg, chief of the Ministry of 
Roads and Communications, and brother of Maria Tederovna, the 
Emperor's sister-in-law, I entreated the Colonel to tell me of what 
I was accused. He re-assured me in a few words. Kuchel Becker, 
a former Governor, was implicated in the conspiracy. Two of his 
nephews, Dimitri and Boris-Gregoreviteh-Glinka, who, of course, 
were relations of mine, had fled. Search was being made for them, 
and the authorities wanted to discover if they were not concealed 
in my lodgings. On being introduced into his Highness’s presence, 
I explained very calmly and in French, which language I spoke 
thoroughly, that my cousins, sons of one of his Highness’s gentle- 
men-of-the-chamber, and educated at the expense of the government, 
were young men of very good principles, ‘The Prince listened with 
much kindness and dismissed me.” 


II. 


From time to time, Glinka composed pieces for the pianoforte, 
or romances, but he soon had an opportunity of making a more 
serious trial of his powers. It was at General Apoukhtine’s, in 
the neighbourhood of Smolensk ; Glinka composed the music of 
a cantata with no less an event than the accession of Nicholas for 
its subject. Glinka appeared in it himself as a Genius, with wings 
on his shoulders and a torch in his hand. Ie possessed a voice, a 
very powerful voice, of uncertain character, neither tenor nor 





baritone, and somewhat nasal, which he rendered flexible by study, 
ont which procured him subsequently numerous successes, As he 
us: 


‘Notwithstanding a few bits of awkwardness, this Cantata was 
my first tolerably successful attempt in the grand vocal style ; the 
music in it was truly dramatic, that is, exactly suited to the sense 
of the words.” 

We should pay attention to the last phrase; it furnishes us 
with a precious indication of Glinka’s stage-ideal ; we should like- 
wise note that the performance of the Cantata took place in 1826. 

Michael Ivanovitch was born with a timid, or rather savage, 
pr. greg a spoilt child, he was accustomed to see everyone 
yield to his wishes, and he followed his own caprice alone. He 
did not perhaps possess all the suppleness required in Russia for 
a civil service career. We soon find him, therefore, resigning his 
appointment. After his resignation, he mixed with a set of 
exceedingly rich young men, of very artistic tastes; composed 
romances to Prince Galitzin’s French verses; and frequented 
evening parties in the train of the Brothers Tolstoi. Assurance 
accompanied familiarity with society ; his talent as a singer and 
pianist were especially popular. A passage from his Memoirs will 
give a notion of the kind of life he led at this epoch: 

‘* At the end of August, 1828, Galitzin Tolstoi, some other young 
fellows, and myself conceived the notion of giving a public serenade 
on the water. We procured two boats and illuminated them with 
Venetian lanterns. The organisers of the féte were in one boat and 
the trumpeters of the Chevalier-Guards in the other. On the poop 
of the former was a piano, by the aid of which I accompanied and 
directed the choruses. I recollect the excellent effect produced by 
Tolstoi’s tenor voice in the romances. The chorus: ‘‘Sonnez, 
sonnez,” from Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche, was very well executed. 
After each vocal piece the wind instruments burst out in the second 
barge. Instruments with keys and pistons had not then been 
invented and the ear did not suffer from the false and discordant 
sounds with which it is annoyed at the present day. A Mazurka 
written by Count M. Your . . . especially for the trumpets made a 
strong impression on me. At a subsequent period, I composed the 
‘Slavia’ in Life for the Czaar especially with a view to simple 
trumpets, and, were it possible now-a-days to form an orchestra 
similar to that which took part in our serenades, it is certain that 
the finale in question would produce a very fine effect. 

‘«Our serenade was mentioned in the Northern Bee. The success 
achieved tempted us to make another experiment. We shortly 
afterwards gave a performance before Prince Kotchoubé, president 
of the Imperial Cotncil. There were sixteen of us young men, 
among the number being Bachoutski, Sterits, and Protassof ; we had 
an orchestra with Meyer at the piano. Dressed up as a woman, I 
played the part of Donna Anna in a translation of Mozart’s Don 
Juan ; I afterwards extemporised on the sm 

‘We gave another performance in the Summer Palace. A serenade 
of mine was sung, and so were some couplets with chorus which I 
had composed to verses by Galitzin. Ivanhof sang the couplets ; the 
choruses were entrusted to the singers of the Imperial Lg ae of 
which Ivanhof himself was a member. We next went to Marino, 
in the governorship of Novgorod-the-Great, two hundred versts 
from St Petersburgh. I played Figaro in The Barber of Seville.” 

Since the time of Court ballets, that is: for two centuries, no 
one had ever seen the aristocratic youth of any country making 
the dramatic and lyric art their principal occupation. While 
writing with Galitzin an album of romances, Glinka was amassing 
materials which he afterwards turned to account when reflection 
and study had ripened his judgment. One day, as he was going 
in @ carriage with some friends to see the falls of Imatra, in 
Finland, he heard one of the postillions singing an extremely 
original song. He hastened to note it down ; it was destined to 
become the Finn’s ballad in the opera of Russland-and Ludmila, On 
another occasion, the Secretary of the Persian embassy sang him 
a Persian song; the song was quickly consigned to his portfolio 
and afterwards supplied the work above mentioned with the 
pretty chorus of “ The harmonious Flowers.” As we perceive, he 
took his materials wherever he could find them. 


(To be continued. ) 








Ir is now stated that an Italian version of Auber’s charming 
opera, L’Ambassadrice, will be produced in the course of the 
season at the Royal Italian Opera, expressly for Mad. Patti. Who 
will add the recitatives ? 
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WAIFS. 

Mdlle Marie Vanzandt, the young singer who created so favour- 
able an impression last year, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in Zerlina, 
Amina, and other parts, has appeared with great applause at the 
Paris Opéra-Comique, as Mignon, in Ambroise Thomas’ still very 
popular work. The papers are all agreed as to her merits, and very 
considerately attribute any perceptible shortcomings to her extreme 
youth. Her success is genuine and unquestioned.—Graphic. 

Signora Borghi-Mamo is in negotiation with the Scala. 

G. Vierling’s Raub der Sabinerinnen has been given at St Louis 
(U. S.). 

Bottesini’s Ero e Leandro is in preparation at the San Carlo, 
Naples. 

Ponchielli, the composer, has accepted a professorship in the Milan 
Conservatory. 

Ciro Pinsuti has completed an opera entitled Margherita, book by 
Sig. Zanardini. 

Die Johannisnacht, a comic opera, by Herr A. Eilers, has been 
played at Gotha. 

Mad. Wilt has presented 10,000 florins to the Association for the 
Relief of Poor Musicians. 

Bach’s Matthdus-Passion was recently given at Bruges, under the 
direction of Herr Schiffer. 

Teresina Singer, the dramatic vocalist, returned from America, 
is taking a holiday at Nice. 

Senhor Gomez has re-written his Maria Tudor, and will shortly 
complete a new opera: Palma. 

Handel’s Messiah was performed on Good Friday in the Kreuzkirche 
(Church of the Cross), Dresden. 

The new Teatro Cohen, Tunis, was recently inaugurated with a 
performance of Gounod’s Faust. 

Mad. Artét and Sefior Padilla took part in the eleventh concert of 
the Orchestral Union at Breslau. 

Lacombe’s last operetta, Padques fleuries, will be performed next 
season at the Theater an der Wien. 

Aramburo, the tenor (late of Her Majesty’s Theatre), is engaged 
at the Teatro San Fernando, Seville. 

The Boston (U. 8S.) Handel and Haydn Society gave a performance 
of Israel in Egypt on the 28th of March. 

Der Rattenfanger von Hameln is accepted at the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna. (Impossible !—Dr BLinGE.) 

Marchetti’s Don Giovanni d’ Austria has been produced with 
moderate success at the Teatro Regio, Turin. 

Mad. Sembrich ceases on the 20th April to be a member of the 
operatic company at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Royal Cecilia Society of the Hague 
will be celebrated on the 14th and 15th of August. 

A novelty, called Florinda, with music by Sefior Marquez, has 
been produced at the Teatro de la Zarzuela, Madrid. 

La Bernoise, a one-act opera, by Lucien Solvay and Emile Mathieu, 
is in rehearsal at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

Byron’s Manfred with Schumann's music was lately produced for 
the first time at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Mannheim. 

A special performance was given a short time since at the Teatro 
Argentina, Rome, in honour of De Giosa, the composer. 

The Ist inst. was the five-and-twentieth anniversary of Professor 
Theodor Kullak’s Neue Akademie der Tonkunst in Berlin. 

_ Anew Biography of Chopin (by Mad. A. Audley) has been pub- 
lished in Paris at Plon’s. (How many more ?—Dr Bice.) 

What is the difference between a high Chinese official and a tra- 
peze performer? One is a Mandarin, the other a darin’ man. 

Mdlle de Reszké is engaged for the next Italian opera in Madrid, 
at a salary of 22,000 francs a month. (Indeed !—Dr Butwae.) 

_The Chevalier Xavier van Elewyck has been promoted by Leo 
XIII. to be Commander in the Order of St Gregory the Great. 

Mdlle Aglaja Orgeni (late of the Royal Italian Opera) has been 
named Grand-Ducal Chamber-Singer at the Court of Schwerin. 

The Grand-Duke of Baden has conferred the Order of the Zihringer 
Lion, first class, on Ad. Gutmann, pupil and friend of Chopin’s, 

A one-act comic opera, Ordre du Roi, music by Octave Dhavernas, 
words by Gadobert and Duprez, has been brought out at Amiens. 

Herr Jauner, oe of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, is in 
Italy seeking for novelties. (I wish he may find them.—Dxr Buipae.) 

Ch. Lecocq’s Petite Mademoiselle, under the title of Die Feindin 
des Cardinals, has been given at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches 
Theater, Berlin, 








Herr Reichmann, barytone of the Theatre Royal, Munich, has 
been singing in Guillaume Tell and Der fliegende Holldnder at the 
Stadttheater, Magdeburg. 

Hector Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust has been so successful in 
New York that four performances have already been given, under 
the direction of Dr Damrosch. 

Faure has been highly successful in Guillaume Tell at Geneva, 
where he will shortly my ey also in Hamlet. He is now in Paris, but 
returns immediately to the City on the Lake. 

Herr Felix Dreyschock, a pianist, pupil, of Professor Ehrlich’s, 
Berlin, recently made his first public —— at Dortmund. 
(Son of the famous octave-Alexander ?—Dr B.ip@x. ) 

Herr Rafael Joseffy, the pianist, gave three highly successful con- 
certs on the llth, 12th, and 13th of March, in Boston (U. 8.). 
(Joseffy is turning the heads of the Americans.—Dr BLIDGE. ) 

The first number of a new Art-paper is announced in Paris, to 
appear on the 15th of every month, under the title of Le Monde 
Musical ; so that our London Musical World will now have a name- 
sake and a rival.—Graphic. 





| ‘““MY SONG,” * 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


None! None! Ah! for words are so poor 
When the heart is on fire. 
None! None! half so fond I was 
sure 
As my own fond desire. 
And oh, for my song and my heart 
As I searched everywhere, 
Till at last came a thought soft and 
true 
For my message to bear, 
It was only “I love thee, I love 
thee,” 
The song and the music grew 
sweet, 
And the words told my heart} 
how to win her [feet !| 


As I laid—but my love—at her| 


“Riva.” | 


I wanted to fashion a song 
That might tell to my love 
All the thoughts and the hopes that 
belong 
To my darling—my dove. 
| I looked for the words everywhere, 
In all language I knew 
There were none—there were none to 
declare 
How her heart I could woo, 
Save only, “I love thee, I love 
thee,” 
Can the lips or the tongue 
utter more, 
Though I sought in all language 
for ever 
The music of passion to pour, | 


( For Music, ) | 
| 


| 














* Copyright. 





Napwes (Correspondence ).—The Miserere was performed in most of 
the churches, but nowhere so effectively as at San Pietro di Majella, 
in conjunction with the Royal Academy of Music, which has 
educated so many singers, performers, and composers. On Wednes- 
day and Thursday night the church was crowded to hear the 
impressive Miserere of Leo. Wagner was present on Thursday, and 
attracted much attention. A visit to the Academy had long been 
promised, and no better occasion could offer for enabling him to 
judge of the merits of the pupils and the course of instruction. He 
will visit Rome shortly, as Pietro Cossa, the dramatic poet, is here 
on a mission from the Syndic to request Wagner's presence at the 
performance of Lohengrin in the Apollo Theatre. Minnie Hauk has 
left for Stuttgardt.—W. 


New York.—The concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 
on Tuesday night was an entertainment of more than the usual 
interest, and Theodore Thomas, the conductor, was received with 
hearty demonstrations by a very large audience. Schubert's great 
Symphony in C was finely given, the irresistible last movement 
carrying all before it. Mr Richard Hoffman played the pianoforte 
concerto by Ignaz Briill, which he introduced to the public in New 
York last season. It is an interesting work, containing many 
effective passages of display for the virtuoso, and Mr Hoffman's 
performance was elegant, clear, brilliant and forcible—the orchestra 
furnishing a well-balanced accompaniment. In the delicate music to 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream the band showed what it has lost 
during the past two years ; but further rehearsals will bring it into 
better form for the New York concert of Saturday. Even as matters 
stand now, the orchestra plays, under Thomas’s direction, with a 

race and sensibility nobody else is able to obtain, The Dvorak 
thapsody, No. 3, which brought the concert to a close, is in a 
somewhat gentler vein than the No. 2, played under Damrosch on 
Saturday. Both will no doubt be heard often, for they are real 
acquisitions,—New York Tribune, March 18, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MORI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
AJ J , bd ‘ * 
E PETIT SOLFEGEK. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Stree‘. 

‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —/ictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlie Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. : 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonpd & Co, (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 

DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says lhe finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co, ). 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Labluche, Santiey, &c. Bold in 
boxes, Is. 1jd. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists througi.out the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 

















THE GUITAR. 
} DME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Instructress to Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Lovisk, is in Town for the Season. For Lessons, 
address to her residence, 224, Dorset Street, Portman Square, Ww. 
: Just Published. 
[THE RIGHT WAY TO GO (Song of the Old Companion). 
Words and Music by FREDERICK PeNNA. Price 3s, London; Duscan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street : where may be obtained “They named her 
~— before me” and ‘* Days of Childhood,” Words and Music by FREDERICK 
ENNA, 








Just Published, price 4s. bs 


‘TIS YEARS SINCE I BEHELD THY FACE.” 


ROMANCE. 
The Words by RALPH PERCY, Ese. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Mpmr SAINTON-DOLBY. 
The Music by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


“This charming song is one of those singularly fresh, dainty, ard beaming 
melodies which, once heard, is retained in the memory, and cannot be forgotten, 
At the same time, in a musical point of view, it possesses merit of a very high 
order, The song is in the key of A, with a compass from OC to F. The graceful 
melody has the advantage of elegant and truly sympathetic words embued with 
true poetic feeling.”—News of the World. 

“A very tuneful vocal romance by Miss Lillie Albrecht, the well-known 
pianist. The melody is flowing and graceful, and lies within a moderate compass 
of voice.” —Jllustrated London News, 

‘*A very charming song, full of grace and me'ody.”— The Hornet. 

“An elegant song for contralto (compass B to D), in A major and minor, 
which manifests artistic taste and musician!y care.”—Thke Queen, 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
“HER VOICE.” 
“TTER VOICE.” Ianacz Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 


 ! “A BSoldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EnriQuez, is published, 
Price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


ESSES CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale*at a large reduction from the American 
prices. 

Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


ManvuractureD By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 





THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


GHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
EpwarD F, RiMBAULT. Price 1s, 6d. net. 
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NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 








In 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS; 


A Collection of Celebrated Songs, 
IN MEDIUM KEYS FOR THE USE OF AMATEURS. 
Vol. I.—MEZZO-SOPRAN O and CONTRALTO 
Vol. I—TENOR and BARITONE. 


EACH BOOK CONTAINS FIFTY SONGS, WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS. 


Price 2s. 6d. paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS; 


A Collection of Fifty-two of the choicest Songs, from Handel’s Operas, with 
Italian and English Words (the latter by Marta X. Hayes). 


BSVWiVTtnaD By Ww. ST. Bee. 





Price 2s. each ; ov, in one volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL'S 


SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS, 


Without Orcuestra (Seconp Serres), ARRANGED By W. TT. BEST. 


No. 1. In D minor, No. 4. In G@ minor. 
» 2. In A major. » oO. In F major. 
» 3. In C minor. » 6. In D major. 


The Concertos for the “Organ or Harpsicord,” by Handel, were so popular in his day that Dr Burney remarked :— 
“ Public players on keyed instruments, as well as private, tot: illy subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO,, 295, REGENT STREET. 


Printed by HENDERSON, RAIT, AND FENTON, at 73 and 74, Mar 
'ylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex, 
Published by Witttam Duncan Davison, at the Office, 244, Regent Street, Saturday, ‘April 3, 1 1880, , 














